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ABOUT 3¢ A DAY BRINGS THIS MOST BEAUTIFUL 


OF ALL BOOKS INTO YOUR HOME! 
mF COURSE your Bible. . can afford to own it— 








the sacred Word of God . 

should be the most beauti- 
ful book in your home—the 
one you’re proud to own, 
read and show. It should be 
1 glowing and beautiful—like 
EY the exquisite stained glass 
windows in a cathedral— 
like this handsome copy of 
a priceless original Gutenberg Cath- 
olic Bible! And now every family 


for only $10.95 complete. 

In addition to its physical 
beauty, the Catholic Family 
Bible is a constant source 
of comfort and inspiration 
to every Catholic. Fre- 
quent, or daily reading— 
just fifteen minutes a day 
—will deepen your love and 
understanding of the things 
of God. 


How You May Own This Beautiful Bible Complete as 


Described Above for ONLY $10.95, 


Payable Only $1 Monthly. 


Of course you want to own this magnificent Bible. But first examine 
it without cost or obligation. bet -<ipigd it only if you like it. The 


price is so low, only $10.95 —- 


the terms so easy, only 


ic family can now own this great- 








LOOK FOR THESE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


HANDSOME ARTCRAFT COVER— 
duplicates the cover of a priceless 
original Gutenberg Catholic Bible 
now preserved in the Library of 
Congress. 24- ge = go page 
tops; gold leaf inlaid cross on 
the cover. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED TYPOG- 
RAPHY—the type has been care- 
fully selected for a mood of rev- 
erence, beauty, and easy reading. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED MAPS IN FULL 
COLOR — to help mg understand 
events in the Bible. 


“CHURCH WINDOW” END PAPERS 
—full color reproductions of four 
famous stained glass windows. 
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FAMILY RECORD PAGES—beauti- 
fully illuminated pages to carr 
the record of your family throug’ 
the years, with appropriate space 
for recording births, marriages, 
baptisms, etc. 


100 FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS— 
reproductions of medieval art 
treasures done in full color and 
gold as they appear in precious 
manuscript editions of the Bible. 
Striking initials on every page. 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE is 
the latest available translation of 
the scholars of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, and bears 
the imprimatur of His ‘Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York. 





$1 ys .. that vga Catholi 
est source of comfort inspiration. Send in your coupon NOW! 
MAILED TO YOUR HOME POSTPAID ...NO AGENTS OR CANVASSERS 
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eos OF ALL to his Holiness, Pope Pius the Twelfth, 
With the prayerful hope that he will gain and long 

continue in most vigorous good health; 

Our best wishes as well to the whole College of Cardinals, 

To the editors of L’Osservatore Romano, to Father 
Walter Miller of the Vatican Observatory, and to 
whoever the Captain of the Swiss Guards is who 
keeps his eye on the Vatican’s arsenal. 

It is time to send off a sky-brightening volley of 
greetings no less sincere, 

To all living members of the Church and to all men, 
women and children of good will on the earth far 
and near: 

To the: Little Brothers, and the Abbé Pierre, 

To dancing Carmelites 

And matins-chanting Trappists, 

To worker-priests and overworked Bishops, 

To the makers of films 

And the Legion of- Decency; 

To Sister Madeleva 

And Sister Thérése, 

To the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 

And to Father Julian Efi (of Mainohana) 

The Brightest of Yuletides to the Happy Perrys, 

And one fully as resplendent for the galloping 
Cristianis; 

For Jacques and Jill Lowe, all the blessings in the 
world, not the least of which, progeny; 

And a Christmas full of gaily-wrapped and utterly 
unlooked-for graces to Arthur D. (for nothing) 
Schatz and the student nurses at St.- Vincent’s. 

Merry Christmas to the Russians, with the wish that 
their hearts may be turned (right this year) to the 
Immaculate Heart of Our Lady, 

And to all the rest of us, with the hope that our 
conversion may just as quickly be complete; 

Merry Christmas to soldiers on both sides, 

And to their wives and children waiting for them 
at home. 

Merry Christmas to saints, and at least an enlightening 
one to sinners, 

To bear-trainers, tight-rope walkers, aerial acrobats; 

To the makers of carmel corn, 

Cotton-candy and carnival-birds. 

To Pan-Am Air 
And the Irish Railways, 

To P. J. Kenedy, 

And the Guild Book Shop; 
To say nothing (but we shall) 
Of Berliner and McGinnis, 

Thomas More, 
Fides, 
and Sheed and Ward. 

Merry Christmas to the Catholic Worker, 

And Friendship House, 

And Madonna House, 

And to Our Lady of Guadalupe in Alaska, 


A Merry Christmas from the Editors of JUBILEE 


And to Benedict Labre and Patricia Houses in 
Montreal; 

And to Father Gorman on The Sign, 

And to Father La Farge and his friends at America; 

To John Cogley, Bill Clancy and all the other sluggers 
at The Commonweal. 

To Ed Marcinak, and Bishop Sheil, and Vincent Giese 
out in Chicago: 

To Father Wendell, and the Paraclete Book Shop, 
to the members of the Third Hour, and the editors 
of Integrity; 

To Father Frank Gartland of The Catholic Boy and all 
the editors of the Catholic Messenger. 

To the Legion of Mary, 

To the Knights of Columbus, 

To the Ladies of the Grail; 

To all who spend their lives at sea; 

To. lepers, and those who look after them; 

To all who spend their days in mines—in America, 
France, Germany, Poland and Siberia. 

To the men who sleep under bridges, 

And to women who have no place to hide; 

And to children, to all infants born in the world, 
wherever they happen to find themselves at the 
daybreak of the Nativity, 

Merry Christmas to the fir-trees, 

To reindeer and turkeys, 

To plums that find their way into puddings, 

And to those that are left hanging on the trees. 

Merry Christmas to forest rangers, light-house keepers, 
meteorologists ; 

Hermits, anchorites, flag-pole sitters, the old lady who 
stands at the subway entrance; the man who watches 
the time go by at the Meridian of Greenwich. 

Merry Christmas to the manufacturers of candy-canes, 
tinsel, and cotton snow, 

Dolls, space-helmets, and teddy-bears. 

Merry Christmas to old men; 

Merry Christmas to young ladies; 

To all hotel doormen under their awnings, and to alli 
frozen sentries under the sky; 

To all of our friends, and all of our critics; 

To our writers, re-writers, and marginal contributors; 

To photographers, managers, consultants and advisors; 

To Moe Malamud, the composing room and the press 
room; and to Randy Heath; 

To all subscriber-stockholders and their joyous bene- 
ficiaries: 

To those who write us letters and buy our serial notes; 

To the lovers of fine art and the lovers of sweet art; 

To the lovers of capital (at a reasonable interest) and 
the lovers of labor (with good jobs to do). 

This is the season of love and forgiveness: 

May Heaven send us all a bright and Merry Christmas, 

Remembering that somewhere, even now, 

A Child is coming to birth in a stable, 

Bringing Christ’s own message of peace for us all. 
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reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as-second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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“My wife is a war 
bride. Among her 
customs was that of 
‘A Visit from St. 
Nicholas’ on December 
6. On this day St. 
Nicholas would bring 
the children a stock- 
ing of goodies if 
they were good. 

“Christopher J., who 
is five, and 
Michael L., three, 
are eagerly 
awaiting his visit.” 

—Wn. H. WoLTERMANN 

Springfield, Ohio 





“Enclosed is a snapshot 1 took of 
Dorothy Day when she stayed 
overnight at my home in Chicago. 
She was sitting in the window, 
reading in the morning sunlight 
after Mass, and she looked so 
lovely I got out my Brownie camera 
and snapped this [picture]. I 
felt it captured her deep, 
meditative quality.” 
—MarcGarRET DAGENAIs 

Chicago, Illinois 
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“At a retreat last year in the Portsmouth Priory in Rhode Island, we discovered this topiary garden 
nearby with its carefully-groomed, ‘40-year-old’ pheasants, giraffes, bulls and other strange 
animals trimmed out of yew hedges which had been growing that long.”—Watter Mites, Weston, Conn. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





DECEMBER 


2 THE SOCIAL ORDER FORUM of the Im- 
maculate Conception Sodality of the 
Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, New 
York City, will sponsor a talk by 
Daniel P. O’Connell, director of La- 
bor Dept., Breed, Abbott & Morgan. 
The topic will be “How Does the 
Unfair Labor Practice Law Affect 
Unions?” It will be held in McKin- 
non Auditorium, 50 East 84th Street, 
New York City, at 8:30 P.M. For 
further information contact either 
Rev. Edward J. Hogan, S.J., moder- 
ator, or Mr. Anthony J. Fiorella, 
chairman. 


4 THE GUILD OF CATHOLIC LAWYERS of 
New York will hold its second an- 
nual conference at the auditorium 
of the New York Bar Association. 
The subject of the meeting will be 
“The Natural Law and the Family.” 
Dr. Heinrich Rommen of George- 
town University will discuss the 
Natural Law in relation to man and 
society, while Dr. Brendan F. Brown, 
former dean of the Law School of 
the Catholic University of America, 
will trace its implications concerning 
“The Marriage Bond and Divorce.” 
Dr. James Mullaney of Manhattan 
College will speak on “The Natural 
Law, the Family and Education,” 
and Dr. Friedrick Baerwald of Ford- 
ham University will discuss the re- 
lationship between the Natural Law 
and “The Family as an Economic 
Unit.” 


4 THE CONFRATERNITY OF PILGRIMS, a 
lay organization charged with the 
duty of spreading the fame of Ro- 
man Catholic shrines and assisting 
the faithful to visit them, will spon- 
sor a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Guadalupe, Mexico. Groups of pil- 
grims will assemble at Chicago, 
Louisville, Detroit, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Montreal, New York and Los 
Angeles for their flights to Mexico 
City, where the entire pilgrimage 
will gather December 4th. On the 
following day, December 5th, the pil- 
grims will attend Mass at the Cathe- 
dral in Mexico City. There will be 
sightseeing and on December 12 the 
pilgrims will participate in the “Ban- 
quet of the Roses” at Guadalupe. 
For further information write to 
the Confraternity of Pilgrims at 108 
North State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


30 CATHOLIC ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION will 
hold its thirteenth annual meeting in 
the Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan. The theme will be “Moral 
Judgments Implicit in Economic 
Analysis.” For further information 
contact: Sister M. Yolande, College 
of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 


e@ Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate 
—information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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Theland is the natural 
gateway to Europe by sea and air—see it 
first next Spring! Enjoy the famous Dublin 
Spring Show...brilliant theatre at the 
Abbey and the Gate... thrilling fishing, 
hunting and horse racing. From the blue 
Lakes of Killarney to the blue hills of 
Donegal the Springtime beauty of the 
Emerald Isle will enchant you. And Irish 
hospitality will make you doubly welcome! 


Write Dept. 14 for literature 
oe and a full-color map of Ire- 
j land. Plan your Spring tour 


soon with your Travel Agent. 
Rish . 


TOURIST| INFORMATION BUREAU 


33 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. © Tel: Plaza 3-0159 
Issued by Fésra féilce 
The National Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 











HAIL HOLY QUEEN 


.A 

Christian Christmas Gift 
for all 

mindful of the Marian Year 
to Commemorate 

the New Feast of 
MARY’S QUEENSHIP 
presently declared 

by the Holy Father 


we THE TRAPPIST MONKS 


Discreetly Polished 


9% inches BERRYVILLE Ca Vi RGINIA 


Ten Dollars Postpaid. 




















THE MAN IN THE STREET 





JUBILEE asks... 


“What do you tell your children about Santa 


Claus?... Do you think the Santa Claus legend 


interferes with a child’s understanding of 


the spiritual meaning of Christmas?” 


Mrs. At Anton, Oak Park, Iil.: “Cer- 
tainly we tell them about Santa Claus. 
He’s so much a part of everything .. . 
and Al and I love the idea ourselves. 
We all get a big kick out of his bring- 
ing the presents. Last year while the 
kids were looking at television they 
heard sleigh bells and when they came 
in to see what it was all about, the 
presents were there. Only the two small- 
est really believe that there is a Santa 
Claus, but all the rest of us ‘believe’ in him because we love 
the idea so much. ; 

“We don’t think Santa interferes at all. He’s just a part of 
the feeling of Christmas. We celebrate Saint Nicholas Day, 
December sixth. The kids leave their shoes outside and then 
they get presents in them when they look. And we get one of 
the Advent placards we discussed at the CFM meetings. So 
all through Advent we're looking forward to Baby Jesus’ 
birthday. Why, if we tried to do away with Santa it would be 
such a big emotional crisis that it would spoil Christmas 
anyway. I saw those pictures last year of the French burning 
Santa Claus in effigy. They certainly didn’t have the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

“We know there is a danger. We do manage to give the 
presents on Christmas Eve so that Christmas starts with Mid- 
night Mass, instead of Santa. I’ve got two wonderful Irish 
friends who always talk about ‘boxing’ day—on Epiphany. 
It would be better to give presents then, I suppose, but only 
if the whole community did it too. Christmas is a social thing ; 
you just can’t ask your kids to go off in a corner and cele- 
brate it by themselves.” 





- 





Mrs. M. Fone, San Francisco, 
Calif. (mother of foster children, 
2 and 5): “We tell our children 
Santa Claus is not a real person, 
it’s a legend, and he is not Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Yes, the Santa Claus legend 
has to a great degree interfered 
with a child’s understanding of 
the spiritual meaning of Christ- 





mas, for the meaning of Christmas has been so com- 
mercialized.” 


ZENO AND DOLORES 
ScHMALL, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. (children 12, 10, 
7,5): “The Santa legend 
is as harmless as the 
Brownie who replaces a 
lost tooth with a coin. 
The children enjoy him 
and so do we. We think 
vt fe we’re fortunate that the 
older ones who are in on the secret have kept it from the 
younger. They seem to find out for themselves once they are 
in school. Christmas is the birth of Christ, and all the chil- 
dren help us set up the crib in a prominent place. Peter 
(age 7) thinks of Christ first, but Andy (age 5), who knows 
it is Jesus’ birthday, thinks first of Santa. While the children 
are dressing for bed, Santa arrives and leaves the gifts,, and 
after prayers, they are all anxious to see what he has left.” 
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Mrs. Huey Tom from China 
(mother of two): “I tell my chil- 
dren Santa Claus is a saint who 
watches over all good children 
and rewards them at the end of 
the year. 

“1 do not believe the Santa 
Claus legend interferes with 

: the children’s understanding of 
Chsistinan, for they would unconsciously outgrow it as they 
grow older.” 





Joe AND Betts KENNEY 
(children 8, 7, 5, 3, 2), 
Wauwatosa, Wis.: “We 
compromise. We call 
him Saint Nicholas and 
while we would like to 
eliminate him, we find 
it isn’t possible with the 
outside contacts the chil- 
dren have. Before Christ- 
mas Eve the children help us trim the tree and put up the 
crib—without the Infant. On Christmas Eve we have a family 
procession with the youngest (who is able) carrying the 
Infant to place him in the manger. Then we read the Christ- 
mas gospel from Saint Luke, we sing a carol, and then dis- 
tribute the gifts. The gifts are tagged if they are from some- 
one, and everyone knows the ones without tags are from 
mother and dad. Santa doesn’t enter the house. With the help 
of the Advent wreath and daily Advent suppertime prayers, 
we've tried to counter the commercial Santa.” 


Mr. Vincent Scotto, Jr., fa- 
ther of two and a foster child, 
San Francisco, Calif.: “I tell 
my children that Santa Claus 
is the red-nosed, happy, plump 
gentleman who has his toy 
shop at the North Pole. He 





bad deeds and their perform- 
ance all during the year and during Christmas eve he mans 
his sled and reindeer and comes flying down on their roof 
top, and from his red sack he leaves toys and all good things 
for them. 

“By the time they reach the age of reason (say 5 or 6 
years), they have realized that Santa Claus only lives in 
make-believe. This is about the time that the religious or 
spiritual meaning of Christmas becomes more clear and has 
meaning to them.” 
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keeps a record of all good and | 





Mrs. Ora LeEMLeEy, San Francisco, Calif. (mother of one): 
“Tell the truth for he will soon outgrow the fairytales of 
Santa Claus. 

“The Santa Claus legend does interfere with the child’s 
understanding of the spiritual meaning of Christmas. It 
creates doubt in a child’s mind. It is like telling a child that 
he is not born of his mother’s womb.” 


Mr. AND Mrs. RoBERT 
ScHWEITZER, Chicago, 
Ill. (one child): “Oh, 
no, we don’t tell him 
anything about Santa 
Claus. I think we're 
starting him out the 
right way. If. he never 
gets to love the idea 
we'll never have to break the unpleasant news to him. Of 
course he hasn’t started school, but when he comes home 
asking what the others are talking about I’m just going to 
tell him that there was a Saint Nicholas, but that we don’t 
feel the same way about the Saint Nicholas story as other 
people do. I'll make it clear that it isn’t a matter of right and 
wrong. 

“Well, | know the Santa legend interferes. And I think that 
Christmas is important enough, and his confidence that we 
tell him the truth is important enough, to warrant taking 
some very firm action. Instead of the Santa Claus routine we 
exchange Christmas presents on Christmas Eve and sing 
‘Happy Birthday, Dear Jesus.’ That’s something kids can 
understand. The presents are from Baby Jesus. As he gets 
old enough to understand we'll tell him what a symbol is and 
how the presents are a symbol of how much Christ gives us. 
I’m sure it’ll work out better in the long run, no matter how 
hard it is at first.” 
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A vivid personal account 
of a spiritual adventure 


by April Oursler Armstrong 
and Martin F. Armstrong, Jr. 


There’s color, excitement and 
warmth in this reverent story 
of an American couple’s pil- 
grimage to the sacred shrine 
of Our Lady of Fatima. Share 
with the Armstrongs their in- 
spiring interview with Sister 
Lucy—only one still living of 
the children to whom the 
Apparition appeared. Their 
moving book is the first to 
relate the prophecies of peace 
to the whole world. Wherever 
books are sold. $2.00 


HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N.Y. 





HAND 
CARVED 


Direct from Oberammergau 


CRECHE 





Complete Nativity Group 
Made By The World-Famous 
Passion Play Carvers 


who devote their lives to 
producing some of the 
world’s finest wood carv- 

ings. This Crib is an out- 
standing example. Deli- 
cate, true-to-life figures 
so deftly carved they 
seem real. Splendid gift 
for family and friends; 
ideal for nuns and 
priests. Mailed — 
SAFELY—prepaid for 
the amazingly low 
price of 


Exquisite 
Hand-Carved 
CEMBRA 
PINE 

Figures 













only 


$10.00 


Others from $5.00 to $39.95 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Write for FREE Catalog 


CHURCHILL’S of KENTUCKY 


Shop 16, PALMER HOUSE Arcade 
119 S. State Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





LETTERS TO 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


Dear JUBILEE Editors: Your magazine is 
indeed a hymn of praise to God—and in- 
creasingly more so with each issue—as you 
exemplify the correct use of both word and 
picture—making them perform perfectly 
that for which He indeed intended—the 
spreading of knowledge and love. 

In particular, I congratulate you on the 
wonderful picture in the August issue— 
showing the Ukrainian Byzantine-rite priest 
(Father Mykytyn) celebrating Mass in the 
same chapel with a Latin-rite priest—this 
illustration is worth a million words and 
undoubtedly will do a great deal towards 
creating a better understanding of—plus a 
fuller acceptance of the Byzantine Rite 
members of the Catholic Church by their 
fellow faithful in the Latin Rite. As an 
American born Byzantine Catholic, I thank 
you very much. 

Did you know that Ukraine is called 
the Achilles Heel of Russia? It is said that 
Russia will be converted through the mar- 
tyrs of Ukraine—and our prayers to God 
through the Immaculate Heart of Mary— 
I am certain that it would be a great sol- 
ace and stir fresh hope in the hearts of 
these long-suffering people—who hold fast 
to the faith amidst untold trials and tribu- 
lations—to know that the peoples of the 
Western World understand and sympathize 
with them not only in words but in deeds. 

Should any of your readers want to offer 
help by sending clothes, medicine and other 
assistance to those remaining, they can do 
so through The Ukrainian Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, 161 Glenbrook Road, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

Mrs. STEPHEN J. JAREMA 
New York City 


To the Editor: . . . Articles of the nature 
of those [about the Eastern rites] that 
appear in your publication should do much 
to make Catholics of Oriental and Occi- 
dental origin or heritage know and love 
one another the better. The hope might 
also be cherished that such articles may 
leave a deep impression on those outside 
the Church, manifesting as they do a clear 
idea of the genuine Unity that exists in 
the Catholic fold... . 
*>KEucene CARDINAL TISSERANT 

Sacred Congregation for the 

Oriental Church 

Vatican City 


Dear Editor: Yesterday I picked up the 
August, 1954 issue of JUBILEE, in our Com- 
pany day room. In it I.read Refugee 
Priest, the story of Father Mykytyn and his 
family’s hope to return to the Ukraine. And 
it was very interesting to me, because I 
too came from Czechoslovakia on August 
6, 1951. And I’ve been in U.S. Army since 
April 9, 1953. I still was in Czechoslovakia 
when the Communists were taking over the 
churches and the priests. And when they 
started it my father said that we are not 
going to have a freedom at all: if they 
started it on churches and priests, they’ll 
start it on us too. So he said that we must 
try to go to USA. But there wasn’t very 





THE EDITOR 


good luck. Because I just myself came over 
to USA, and they stayed in Czechoslovakia. 
I am writing this letter, because I wish if 
you could help me to get Father Myky- 
tyn’s address, I would be very glad if I 
could write to Father Mykytyn, and only 
place I can look for Father Mykytyn’s ad- 
dress. I am not too good in English but 
hoping that you can understand everything 
what I wrote. 
Thanks. 
PFC Joun StropKovic 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 


@ juBILEE has received several letters 
from people who want to write to 
Father Mykytyn or who want to give 
him aid. His address is: Rev. Julian 
Mykytyn, Kornwestheim - Gruenbuehl, 
Bei Stuttgart, American Zone, Germany. 
—Ed. 


Dear Editors: Seems superfluous to keep 
telling you how much we all like JUBILEE 
—Your latest issue was even better than 
usual— 

I think, however, in your article on the 
Russian women in Jerusalem [The Last of 
the Pilgrims, October, 1954], there may be 
a few unintentional mistakes. On page 
24 the caption under a picture reads: “A 
priest . . . distributes Communion.” How- 
ever, unless I am mistaken, no head-covering 
is worn during the distribution of the Sac- 
rament, and this picture is rather of an 
Arch-priest, or Archimandrite, (because 
of his crown) offering the people the cross 
to venerate, and the bread that the elderly 
woman has in her hand is the antidoron, 
which is also distributed at the end of the 
liturgy. 

On page 26, the “replica of the cruci- 
fixion scene,” is the votive shrine of the 
dead. 

On page 27 it states that “only a few 
are still able to prostrate themselves be- 
fore the Sacred Host.” “Host” is a purely 
Latin term referring to the large unleavened 
wafer used by the priest, and extended to 
the wafers taken by the people. In the 
Orthodox East, there is no external vener- 
ation of the Sacred Species, as in the West 
(actually a medieval development). Pros- 
trations are made by the more devout 
members of the congregation, at the more 
solemn parts of the Liturgy, such as the 
Our Father, Words of Institution and Epi- 
clesis, the Great Entrance, etc., which is 
probably the case in your picture. 

CHARLES FLYNN 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

Sirs: Your graphic magazine, without a 
shadow of a doubt, is a magnificent con- 
tribution to Catholic life, but may I add 
my “two cents” by way of a slight criti- 
cism of your article, Art for Children [Sep- 
tember]. 

The picture of the Sacred Heart, which 
was referred to as “malted milk type” art, 
hung on the wall of my home for over 
thirty years. It was (Cont'd on page 8) 
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tered missionaries as Priests or 
Brothers, write to Trappist Mon- 
astery, Moncks Corner, S. C. 
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brought by my mother from Ireland years 
[ago]. ...I remember so vividly the day 
I was old enough and tall enough to get 
close enough to the picture to look into 
that kind face, and gentle, pleading eyes. It 
did more for me to impress on my young 
mind the fatherly protection of Our Lord 
than all your so-called “masterpieces”! 
The straight lined statuary in our 
churches and religious institutions today 
is a sure sign of our love of progress, but 
it will never instill in the minds and 
hearts of our young, the tender devotion 
the “malted milk type” art has done in the 
past. 
Mrs. Joun A. CANNON 
Whittier, California 


Dear Editor: Look again! Isn’t our stu- 
dent yawning? [Marian Year Rally, page 
27, November, 1954.] 

JUBILEE is great. Our issue in the ship’s 
library is rather limp from the sweaty and 
greasy hands of interested sailors. Our men 
sometimes yawn at early Mass but like 
your students, they are there. 

Sorry you had to become embroiled in 
the art controversy [JUBILEE, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November] so early in 
your publishing life. Such is the fate of 
Catholic “eggheads.” I believe the better 
approach to be the continuation of fine 
prints in the magazine—and less prose. The 
picture or statue, like the battle, is the 
pay-off. 

May God bless your work. 

Lr. JosepH A. KELLY 
Catholic Chaplain 
FPO, New York 


Dear Editors: I wish to congratulate you 
for reproducing Lhote’s Sacred Heart pic- 
ture in your periodical [Margaret Mary 
Alacoque and the Sacred Heart, October]. 
The Mellman woodcuts [May, 1953] and 
the Lhote are real contributions to modern 
religious art and should serve as a les- 
son to those who think that there is no 
truly significant modern religious art apart 
from architecture. 
Rev. Dr. A. CzaKo 
Professor of History gf Art 
St. Mary’s University 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


@ Father Czako is referring to a differ- 
ent representation of the Sacred Heart 
from the one mentioned by Mrs. Cannon 
under the heading THE ART CONTRO- 
vERSY (above ).—Ed. 


MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE 


Dear Editors: How pleased and delighted 
the Sisters of the Visitation of Riverdale 
are with Margaret Mary Kelly’s sketch of 
the Life of Our Saint Sister in this month’s 
[October, 1954] issue of JUBILEE. She must 
be a great lover of our holy patroness, since 
she has made such an extensive study of 
our Saint’s life. May the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus reward her by giving her, too, an 
intimate union with Himself. 
The picture of Saint Margaret was well 

chosen; it is really beautiful. 

Sr. Marie Acnes ANbuzeE, Supr. 

Monastery of the Visitation 

Riverdale, New York 


JACOBITE FANS, UNITE! 


Dear Sirs: About seventy-five years ago 
there was an active Jacobite Association 
here in America. What became of it I do 
not know but I suspect that anti-German 
feeling at the time of World War I damp- 
ened its ardor, since the Stuart heir at that 
time was—as he still is—the Crown-prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria. However, in all 
probability, that association bore too much 
of a political color, comically so, one might 
add. But interest in the Stuarts, especially 
the later ones who were driven from their 
throne and into exile because of their 
Catholic faith, is a perennial thing, and 
has intensified in recent years, at least in 
Great Britain, as I have witnessed myself. 
An eminent scholar here in America is al- 
ready at work on a book that will be of 
special interest to American lovers of Ja- 
cobite lore and there are many among us 
who wish they had others to share their 
interest. If there be such among the readers 
of JUBILEE, i.e., seriously minded students 
of Jacobite history who are interested in 
reviving a Jacobite association here in New 
York on an informal level, may I ask them 
to write to “Jacobite,” c/o JUBILEE and sig- 
nify their wishes in this matter? 

[NAME WITHHELD] 


@ jUBILEE does not normally involve 
itself in politics, but if there are any in- 
terested Jacobites among its readers, 
their letters will be forwarded to the 
writer of the above.—Ed. 


FLYING PRIESTS 

Dear Mr. Editor: I have been very im- 
pressed by your article on The Cardinal & 
The Mayor which appeared in your October, 
1954 issue, and in which you reported 
extremely well the method of the work 
being carried out by young priests trained 
in the Institute of Social Action of our 
University. .. . 
Fr. Fertx A. Mortion, O.P. 
Rome, Italy 


FAN MAIL 


Gentlemen: I think JUBILEE surpasses 
anything on the newsstand today. I am 
blessed to have all the issues. My congratu- 
lations... 
Mrs. T. B. McGuire 
Water Mill, New York 


Sir: . . . Although I am of the opinion 
that JUBILEE will not move into really high 
gear until it gives us more Catholic reaction 
and attitude on secular news along with 
the reporting of same, the mere fact of the 
determination and aggressiveness of its edi- 
tors will always draw me to it.... 

PFC Joun MATTERAZzO 

Ansbach, Germany 


Dear Sir: . . . When I placed my own 
subscription last spring, I felt that I was 
doing you a favor by entering my sub- 
scription. Now I realize that J am the 
beneficiary. 

Please accept my best wishes for the 
continued success of your unique and 
satisfying magazine. 

Mrs. Patrick CARTER 
Arlington, Virginia 
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the Church has sougt . 


to establish on 
earth the peace of 


which the angels sang 





Ten centuries ago, in the midst of what we 
now call the Dark Ages, Pope Gregory IV, in an 
effort to stave off a war, addressed himself to the 
princes who were parties to the dispute. “Do you 
not know,” the pope asked, “that the Angels sang - 
that Peace was promised to men of good will? 
Christ must dwell in the hearts of all the faith- 


ful, and His spirit must preserve their unity by 


the bond of peace.” In the 20th century, in the | 


‘midst of an age which we look upon as enlight- 


ened, but which at any moment may blast itself 
into final darkness, Pope Gregory’s question still 
sums up the deepest longings of the human race 
for peace, and his successors still address their 
pleas for peace to the leaders and peoples of the 
world in the same spirit—the spirit of Christ. 

What is the peace toward which the popes 


vhave worked in the millennium between Greg- 











ory [V and Pius XII? It is something more than 
the mere absence of armed warfare and the 
shedding of blood. In every essential character- 
istic it is the same ideal which Saint Augustine 
defined 1,500 years ago: 
quillity of order. And what is order? Order is an 


“Peace is the. tran- 


arrangement of components, equal and unequal, 
assigning to each its proper place.” 

Just after V-J day in 1945, the present Holy 
Father, speaking to a group of visiting American 
Congressmen, described that “order” which 
underpins the Christian concept of peace in terms 
of five victories: victory over HATRED, which 
eats away the foundations of charity among 
peoples; victory over DISTRUST, which makes 
smaller nations huddle in fear in the presence 
of powerful neighbors: victory over the prin- 


ur own times, 


that MIGHT MAKES RIGHT; victory over ECONOMIC 
INEQUALITIES, which condemn some nations to 
poverty while others enjoy a life of plenty; and 
victory “over a_ self-sufficient MATERIALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY which would forget God and leave 
man without any basis on which to build an 
order of justice.” 

Though the thousand years between Greg- 
ory IV and Pius-XII have been dominated by 
warfare, the popes have never abandoned their 
quest for peace on earth. The Holy Father, and 
with him every Catholic, knows that such peace 
was promised to men of good will. This is the 
story of the Church’s striving to move men’s wills 
toward the goodness that will merit peace. It is 


also a reminder that each one of us, whose 
Master bade us be peacemakers, has a responsi- 
bility 1 to pork for peace where there is no peace 
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To the non-believing mind the repeated 
failures of the last four popes—from Saint 
Pius X to the present Holy Father—to halt 
two world wars and innumerable smaller 
conflicts demonstrate the ineffectiveness of 
the Church’s doctrine of peace in the mod- 
ern world of power politics. And even to 
many Catholics, conditioned by recent his- 
tory to regard as worthwhile only those 
diplomatic moves which produce tangible 
results, the papacy’s work for peace seems 
a hopeless, if gallant, effort. 

Why, then, through his diplomatic corps 


The Church’s attitude toward war has arisen 
as an answer to her children’s needs. Throughout 
Church history, Catholics have been very much 
a part of society at every level. Some have been 
the signers of treaties, the commanders of armies, 
the heads of states. Others have been ordinary 
citizens, living out their unrecorded lives in 
obedience to those who move history. Whatever 
their degree of responsibility for declaring and 
waging war, the Church has had to guide the 
consciences of all of them and to consider at the 
same time the promotion of the commonweal. 
Further, during the twenty centuries of the 
Church’s existence the nature of war itself has 
changed enormously. Born in an era when foot 
soldiers and cavalry were the military instru- 
ments of imperial policy, the Church today 
exists in a world of nuclear energy and bacterio- 
logical weapons. 

The very earliest Christians faced: a difficult 
moral dilemma: Could they, the worshippers of 
the one true God and the servants of a Master 
who had exhorted them to “love one another,” 
serve in the Roman armies, where officers were 
obliged to offer sacrifice to the Emperor and 
where in the routine of military duty they would 
be called upon to wound and kill their fellow 
men? For the first three centuries after the death 
of Christ there was little agreement among Chris- 
tian theologians, and military service became a 
matter of private ethics, Some Christians became 
pacifists, others found that their consciences 


The papal peace program, continually restated though often ignored Fs a 


and through every means of communica- 
tion open to him, does each Holy Father 
continue to preach and work for peace? 
For a very simple reason: because he is 
the father of all men and because, like a 
father, he would save his children from 
their own follies. Moreover, the Church’s 
doctrine of peace, like the rest of the Cath- 
olic evangel, does not become irrelevant 
simply because the majority of men ignore 
it; the papacy’s obligation to insist on peace 
is not lessened—rather it is intensified— 
in a world bent on war. 


Catholic doctrine on war has developed over twenty centuries—from 


allowed them to serve Caesar without renouncing 
God. With the accession of Constantine, the 
Roman Empire’s first pro-Christian ruler, in 
313, the uncertainty ended: for Christians, as 
for all civilized men, the chief aim of warfare 
became the defense of society against the bar- 
barians, and military service began to be re- 
garded not only as permissible but even as a 
sacred calling, for its object was often the libera- 
tion of fellow Christians from unjust oppression 
and from the violation of their right to practice 
their religion. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND WAR: The Christianization 
of the Empire introduced another important 
concept: the notion of a just war. Before the age 
of Constantine wars were dictated by military or 
political expedience; moral contingencies were 
not considered. Thereafter, as may be seen, for 
example, in the writings of Saint Ambrose in 
the fourth century, two conditions began to 
emerge as justification for war: the defense of 
one’s own country against attack or the duty of 
aiding another country which was the victim of 
unjust aggression, 

The most cogent statement of the Christian 
view of war was made by Saint Augustine, who 
died in 430. To the qualification that war, to be 
justifiable, must have a righteous cause, Augus- 
tine added these six considerations: 1) the war 
must be necessary, i.e., it must be the only means 
available for restoring peace and justice; 2) war 
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One central fact of international life 
offers a further explanation of the Holy 
See’s continued efforts in the face of fail- 
ure: Today peace is the universal desire 
of men and women exhausted by two world 
wars and fearful of a third and final con- 
flict. The foreign policies of the Western 
nations are based upon an effort to fulfill 
this desire and allay this fear; at the same 
time, Russia and the Communist parties 
everywhere have bid for humanity’s adher- 
ence—and made a considerable emotional 
impact, particularly in Europe—by re- 


the era of the barbarian invasions 


may be waged only after a formal declaration 
has been served on the enemy; 3) only the 
sovereign authority of the state has the power to 
declare and wage a war; 4) the good end for 
which the war is launched must outweigh the 
foreseeable evils which violence always entails; 
5) in declaring the war, the ruler must have a 
right iniention—the attainment of true peace; 
6) only so much violence may be used as is 
necessary to achieve the righteous end for which 
the war is begun. 

Today, fifteen centuries after Augustine’s 
death, his criteria remain essentially those by 
which most Catholic theologians judge the justice 
of a war. Other writers in the centuries between 
have made specific applications of Augustine’s 
doctrine to the wars that plagued their respective 
eras, but all acknowledge their debt to him. In a 
nationwide radio address three months ago on 
how to determine whether a war is just, the 
American theologian Father Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., dean of the School of Sacred Theology 
at Catholic University, laid down for Americans 
threatened by the ruin of atomic warfare virtu- 
ally the same principles Augustine stated 1,500 
years ago when Christian civilization faced the 
threat of annihilation by lawless hordes of 
barbarians. 

A few Catholics, however, deny that these cri- 
teria are valid, and feel unable to go along with 
the commonly accepted application of them. 
Among the conscientious objectors whose scru- 
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rome an important rallying point for all men 


peatedly launching “peace offensives’ 
which are wholly selfish and ultimately de- 
lusory. To many, it seems that these two 
appeals are the only alternatives. 

But there is still another program—the 
papal program—which can be for all men 
an important rallying point, for, unlike 
the Western or the Communist doctrine, 
is serves no political ends and its only 
motivation—the whole reason for its striv- 
ing—is the objective and subjective good 
of all men, Communist and Christian, slave 
and free. 


to the age of nuclear power 


ples would not let them take any active part in 
World War II were Catholics who felt that mass- 
bombings and certain other aspects of 20th 
century warfare make it impossible to justify 
any modern conflict. 








SAINT AUGUSTINE was born in 
North Africa in 354. After a dis- 
, solute youth (which he later 
described movingly in his con- 
FESSIONS) and a period of her- 
esy, he went on to become one 
of the Church’s greatest theo- 
logians. War and peace, he said, 
are in the hands of God, who 
may permit a war to punish man’s 
sins or correct his pride. Perhaps 
even more important than Au- 
gustine’s definition of the condi- 
tions for a just war was his mag- 
nificent conception, set forth in 
THE CITY OF GoD, of the nature 
of the ideal Christian society. He 
expounded peace as the greatest 
good in this life, defined it as 
“the tranquillity of order,” and 
linked it to the peace of the 
Heavenly City. He died in 430 as 
Bishop of Hippo, with the Van- 
dals at the gates of his episcopal 
city. 
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The strength of the papacy’s secular powers declined across the centuries 





PENITENT EMPEROR, Henry IV of Germany, kneels before Pope 
Gregory VII and Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, in the latter’s castle at 
Canossa in 1077. Excommunicated the year before for resisting papal 
reforms in his realms, Henry did penance at the castle gate for three 
days until Gregory, partly because of Matilda’s urging, absolved him 
from his censures. 





PAPAL POWER DECLINES with the signing of the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648. The treaty ended the Thirty Years War and established the 
principle that henceforth each nation should follow the religion of its 
prince. Thereafter, even in Catholic countries, princes made the Church 
an organ of the State, and the papacy was no longer a real force in 
Europe’s public life. 





ATTACK ON THE PAPAL RESIDENCE, The Quirinal, by Romans 
in 1848 forces Pius IX to flee. These attacks were symbolic of the 
papacy’s loss of temporal power; in 1870 nationalists captured Rome 
and The Quirinal became the home of Italy’s kings. The popes became 
voluntary prisoners in the Vatican until the Lateran Treaty in 1929 
restored the papacy’s territorial independence. 
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The Eurepe in which the Holy See 
reached the peak of its power to en- 
force peace—the Europe of the 11th 
to the 14th centuries—was wholly 
Catholic. So universal was faith in the 
papacy that when an emperor rebelled 
against the pope his first act was not to 
deny the legitimate pope but to attempt 
to set up a rival pope of his own. 
Simply by threatening to excommuni- 
cate a king who launched an unjust 
war and to place his realms under in- 
terdict, a pope could restore peace. 

Then, following the 13th century, 
the common faith began to decline. For 
150 years the political, social and 
cultural life of Europe steadily as- 
serted its independence of Catholic 
morality and papal authority. The de- 
cline reached its nadir in the Refor- 
mation, when the unity of Christendom 
finally disintegrated; even before 
Luther’s revolt, however, political ex- 
pediency was the standard by which 
national decisions were determined. 
Even after the Counter-Reformation 
had restored much of the papacy’s 
prestige, the secular powers were the 
papacy’s associates, not its spiritual 
subjects, as the medieval princes had 
been. Then, at Westphalia in 1648 
events came to their logical end: the 
papacy was told, in effect, that its po- 
litical guidance was no longer wanted. 

Since then, though the respect in 
which the pontifis are held is very 
high—even medieval popes would 
have envied the loyalty their successors 
enjoy today from the world’s Catholics 
—papal influence outside Catholic cir- 
cles is, in political matters, purely 
moral. To Stalin’s scornful question, 
“How many divisions has the Pope?”, 
a medieval pontiff might have thun- 
dered defiance. It is a mark, not of the 
papacy’s weakness but of its new kind 
of strength, that Pope Pius XII instead 
replied softly, “Tell my son Joseph he 
will meet my divisions in heaven.” 
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The Papacy tried to halt two world wars 


Beginning with Leo XIII and including the 
present Holy Father, the Popes of our time have 
been great men distinguished for their sanctity, for 
their rare sense of perspective in a notoriously 
short-sighted century, and for their knowledgeable, 
positive approach to contemporary problems. 

More than once, secular powers have tried to 
harness this moral energy to their own ends. In 
1914, on the eve of World War I, the Austrian 
ambassador approached the aged and failing Pius X 
to ask his blessing for the Austrian armies. The 
Pope’s reply was clipped and cold: “I give my 
blessing to peace.” 

Three weeks later Pius X died. The following 
year his successor, Benedict XV, made another 
effort—again unsuccessful—to halt the war. But it 
was in the spring of 1917 that Benedict launched 
a major diplomatic move that very nearly succeeded 
in achieving a truce which, by ending the war a 
year sooner, would have prevented thousands of 
casualties (among them almost all of this country’s, 
since United States forces were not yet committed 
in great numbers on the European continent). 
Anxious to bring to an end the slaughter which 
had continued for three years, Benedict sent to the 
major belligerents—Germany, England and France 
—a letter urging peace and listing several concrete 
steps to achieve it: freedom of the seas, restriction 
of armaments, establishment of an international 
court, German evacuation of Belgium and France, 
restoration of German colonies, an agreement by 
both sides to forego demands for reparations, and 
negotiations on disputed boundaries, 

Through subterfuge and procrastination the Ger- 
man Chancellor, George Michaelis, subverted the 
efforts of Pope Benedict to secure a truce, even 
though he knew that his own government—and 
those of Britain and France—might have been 
persuaded to negotiate. To the German ambassador 
at Vienna Michaelis wrote: “In my opinion our en- 
deavor must be to throw the odium of a possible 
failure of the Pope’s mediation upon our enemies 


and show them to be in the wrong. .. . My in- 
tention is therefore to proceed in this matter rather 
procrastinatingly. . . .” 


With the advantage which hindsight gives us, 
the wisdom of Pope Benedict’s program is evident. 
The unwillingness of the victorious powers to fore- 
go reparations resulted in the vindictive terms 
of the Versailles Treaty; the injustices—real and 
imagined—of reparations became one of Adolph 
Hitler’s principal springboards to power. And had 
the nations of the world been willing to restrict 
armaments and set up a genuinely. effective inter- 
national court—aims which conference after confer- 
ence in the ’20’s and °30’s failed to achieve—it is 
likely that World War II would never have occurred. 
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The election of Pope Pius XI after Benedict’s 
death in 1922 brought one of the really great men 
of our time to the papal throne. During his seven- 
teen-year pontificate Pius XI watched three ideolo- 
gies—Communism, Fascism and Nazism—take root, 
grow strong and bear evil fruit. Yet Pius XI man- 
aged to live among them without surrendering to 
them, always attentive to his first care—the spiritual 
welfare of Catholics in every country, democratic 
and totalitarian. He concluded twelve agreements 
toward this end—most notably the Lateran Treaty 
in 1929, which guaranteed once more the terri- 
torial independence of the papacy. From his pen 
flowed a series of encyclicals which analyzed keenly 
all the major problems of the times—and suggested 
strong, dynamic answers. 

Pius XI had great personal courage. In 1931, 
knowing that his encyclical Non Abbiamo Bisogno 
protesting Mussolini’s fascist educational system 
would be distorted in the Italian press, the Pope 
entrusted its text to Monsignor (now Cardinal) 
Francis Spellman, who was visiting the Vatican at 
the time; Msgr. Spellman took it to Paris and re- 
leased it. On Palm Sunday, 1937, the Pope instruct- 
ed all parish priests in Germany to read from their 
pulpits a secretly distributed encyclical, Mit Bren- 
nender Sorge, denouncing Hitler’s campaign against 
the Church and condemning his race theories. 

’ During the long reign of Pius XI, which nearly 

spanned the period between World Wars I and II, 
both Hitler and Mussolini had been given ample 
reason to respect the testy courage of the Pope. 
Very early in the morning of February 10, 1939, 
Mussolini picked up the telephone in his office and 
heard from Count Ciano the news that Pius had 
just passed away. His face broke into a broad 
smile; turning to his son Bruno, Mussolini said, 
“That obstinate old man is dead.” A week later 
Diego von Bergen, the German ambassador to the 
Vatican, appeared before the College of Cardinals 
to express his government’s official condolences on 
the Pope’s death. Thinly veiled behind diplomatic 
phraseology was the clearly visible wish that the 
Sacred College elect a Pontiff who would be more 
sympathetic than Pius XI had been toward the Nazi 
expansionist policies that later led to World War II. 
The other members of the diplomatic corps gasped 
at Von Bergen’s boldness. Dead silence followed. 
When Gennaro Cardinal Granito Pignatelli di Bel- 
monte, dean of the Sacred College, made his official 
reply he ignored Von Bergen; the cardinals calmly 
proceeded to elect Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Pius 
XI’s Secretary of State, who was just as firmly 
opposed to Hitler as his predecessor had been and 
whose only bias was toward “Peace, the work of 
justice,” which he chose as the motto of his pon- 
tificate, 
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ARCHBISHOP EUGENIO PACELLI 
represented the Vatican as papal 
nuncio to the German Chancellor in 
Berlin during the reign of the Kaiser 
and later during von Hindenburg’s 
presidency. Through his 25 years in 
the Vatican diplomatic service, and 
ever since he was elected to the 
papacy in 1939, Pius XII has worked 
for peace, yet he has been the wit- 
ness of more warfare than perhaps 
any previous occupant of the papal 
throne. 





At five minutes to seven on the 
evening of August 24, 1939, Pope 
Pius XII walked into his study at 
Castelgandolfo to broadcast over 
the Vatican radio a final appeal 
for peace to the nations about to 
go to war. Ever since his elevation 
to the papacy five months before, 
he had been working to avert the 
war. Now he said: “We are armed 
by nothing more than the word of 
truth, and above the contests and 
the clash of factions, We speak in 
the name of God . . . it is with the 
force of reason and not force of 
arms that justice advances. Em- 
pires not founded on justice are 
not blessed by God. Dangers are 
imminent, but there is still time; 
nothing is lost through peace, 
everything may be lost through 
war...” One week later, shortly 
after 6:00 A. M. on September Ist, 
the Pope received a telephone call 
from Cardinal Maglione, his Sec- 
retary of State, telling him that 
Hitler had invaded Poland a few 
minutes before. The Pope went 
into his private chapel to pray, 
and members of his household saw 
his body shaken by sobs. 

Each time the Wehrmacht 
moved into another country, Pius 
expressed his indignation in un- 
mistakable terms. In the first 
Christmas message of his pontifi- 
cate, he laid down five conditions 
for a just peace which were in fact 
far more positive and profound 
than the Four Freedoms proposed 
later on by the Allies: 1) “the 
right to life and independence of 
all nations—large and _ small, 
strong and weak;” 2) liberation 
of all nations from “the heavy 
slavery of armaments” and the 
fear that material strength, in- 


stead of serving them, would en- 
slave them; 3) the reconstruction 
of international institutions with 
power to enforce and, if neces- 
sary, to revise treaties; 4) the 
honoring of “the just demands of 
nations and of peoples as well as 
of ethnic minorities;” 5) the 
conducting of international rela- 
tions in a spirit of moral justice 
under the rules of divine law. 

As the war went on, Pope Pius 
devoted himself and all the physi- 
cal resources he could command 
to the task of ministering to its 
victims. Many refugees were shel- 
tered in the Vatican (among them 
the late Alcide de Gasperi and 
Eugenio Zolli, the Chief Rabbi of 
Rome). The Vatican also did all it 
could to alleviate the suffering of 
prisoners of war on both sides. 

The record of Pope Pius XII’s 
opposition to still another totali- 
tarianism—atheistic Communism 
—is well known. He excommuni- 
cated all Catholics who bore any 
responsibility for the farcical trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenty; he gave 
the red hat — in absentia — to 
Yugoslavia’s Archbishop Stepinac; 
in 1948, with a declaration that 
“the great hour of the Christian 
conscience has struck,” he threw 
all the Vatican’s prestige against 
the Communists in the crucial 
Italian election campaign. And re- 
cently, addressing himself not only 
to the East but to the West also, he 
has opposed the use of nuclear 
weapons, except in self-defense. 

These specific actions on the in- 
ternational level have made head- 
lines. Not so well known—and not 
so popular—is the Pope’s insist- 
ence that no individual has a right 
to abdicate his personal responsi- 
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bility to work for peace, under the 
comfortable assumption that no 
one person can do anything about 
it. 

The Pope has not contented 
himself only with a condemnation 
of this attitude. He has described 
the exact relationship between per- 
sonal morality and world peace. 
In his Christmas message of 1943, 
the Holy Father said: “Every act 
of cowardice and vacillation be- 
tween right and wrong in the prac- 
tices of Christian life, in the 
education of children, in the gov- 
ernment of the family ...is a 
deplorable contribution to the dis- 
aster which today overwhelms the 
world. And is there anyone who 
has the right to say that he is 
blameless?” 


Secondly, the Pope has urged ; 


a struggle against modern efforts 
which tend to obliterate human 
differences. His condemnations of 
the Communist moves in this direc- 
tion are well known. But in his 
Christmas messages of 1944 and 
1951 he addressed similar warn- 
ings to the West, underlining the 
nature of a real democracy. The 
citizen, he said, must be interiorly 
free before man and God, “con- 
scious of his own responsibilities 
and his own views,” having the 
“consciousness of his own person- 
ality, of his duties and rights, and 
of his own freedom along with the 
freedom and dignity of others.” If 
through ignorance or apathy the 
citizens of the democracies lose 
this consciousness, they may slip 
easily into “waiting for the im- 
pulse from outside” and “become 
an easy plaything in the hands of 
anyone who seeks to exploit their 
instincts and impressions. They 
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are ready to follow, in turn, today 
this flag, tomorrow another.” 

In a letter to President Truman 
in 1947 the Holy Father men- 
tioned three additional areas in 
which immediate action could be 
taken by all who wish to work for 
peace. “Social injustices, racial in- 
justices, and religious -animosities 
exist today among men and groups 
who boast of Christian civiliza- 
tion,” he said, “and they are very 
useful and often effective weapons 
in the hands of those who are 
bent on destroying all the good 
which that civilization has brought 
to men. It is for all sincere lovers 
of the great human family to unite 
in wresting those weapons from 
hostile hands.” 

Peace, the Holy Father believes, 
is something organic, not some- 
thing mechanical. One last papal 
appeal might be cited to illustrate 
this. In his 1948 Christmas mes- 
sage, talking about some causes of 
war and some solutions, the Pope 
said: “These causes are, among 
others, chiefly the comparative 
scantiness of national territories 
and the want of raw materials. So 
instead of sending foodstuffs, at 
enormous expense, to refugee 
groups, crowded into the best place 
available, why not facilitate the 
emigration and immigration of 
families, directing them to coun- 
tries where they will find more 
readily the food they need?” 

It is this sort of action, together 
with the individual spiritual re- 
generation the Pope has _ been 
pleading and praying for, that will 
help to bring about the world 
peace for which the Church has 
always worked since the dawn of 
Christianity. 





THE U. S. BISHOPS SPEAK ON 
PEACE: 


“Our peace program envisions a 
world organization of natifts. The 
charter which emerged from the San 
Francisco Conference, while un- 
doubtedly an improvement on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, does not 
provide for a sound, institutional 
organization of the international so- 
ciety. 

“The Security Council provisions 
make it no more than a virtual 
alliance of the great powers for the 
maintenance of peace. These nations 
are given a status above the law. 
Nevertheless, our country acted wise- 
ly in deciding to participate in this 
world organization. It is better than 
world chaos. From the provision in 
the charter for calling a constituent 
assembly in the future, there comes 
the hope that in time the defects may 
be eliminated and we may have a 
sound institutional organization of 
the international community which 
will develop, not through mere vol- 
untary concessions of the nations, 
but from the recognition of the 
rights and duties of international 
society. . .” (1945) 

“At the bottom of all problems of 
the world today is the problem of 
man. Unless those who bear the re- 
sponsibility of world leadership are 
in basic agreement on what man is, 
there is no way out of the confusion 
and conflict which block the road to 
real peace. Clashes on the question 
of boundaries, national security, mi- 
nority safeguards, free movement of 
trade, easy access to raw materials, 
progressive disarmament, and the 
control of the atomic bomb, impor- 
tant as these are, take a second 
place to the need of unity in pro- 
tecting man in the enjoyment of his 
God-given native rights. The struggle 
of the small nations for their in- 
disputable rights and the stalemate 
among the strong nations in a con- 
test of power would admit of bear- 
able, even though hard, compromise 
if the fate of man, as man, did not 
hang in the balance. . .” (1946) 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT by Jaimini Roy follows bold Indian patterns. The wide-open 
eyes, peculiar to Indian art, suggest the eye of God, never closed to our needs. 


THE UNIVERSAL NATIVITY 


We of the West tend to think of Christ as physically similar creation of new congregations of priests and sisters 
to ourselves: tall, white and even Anglo-Saxon, Gaelic or especially suited to each country, Pius XI requested that 
Latin instead of Semitic. But in the deepest sense He is traditional arts be encouraged and freedom given from the 
universal, and the image of Him we bring to others is often imposition of imported European forms. The result has | 
warped by our own parochialism. To make non-Europeans been a flowering of indigenous art which visualizes | 
truly a part of Christ’s Body, Benedict XV and Pius XI Christ, His Mother and the saints in a vast diversity of i 
revitalized an old ideal: that the best clergy for any ways. The pictures on these pages show how people from 
people was a native clergy. But besides asking for the the Caribbean to the Orient see the Nativity Story. 





Figures of the Magi visiting the Holy Family have been 
carved by Nigerian woodworkers in their own traditional style. 
Nigerian children (LEFT) carry statues of the Holy Family 
in a Christmas festival. 


CHRISTMAS IN NORTHERN JAPAN is 
by Teresa Kimiko Koseki, one of 
Japan’s best religious artists. 
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This delicate MADONNA AND CHILD, with a Japanese Christian 
kneeling in the foreground, is the work of Sugako Oshida. 
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In this HOLY FAMILY, by Chinese artist T. D. Lee of Macao, 
the young Jesus carries wood to St. Joseph’s carpenter’s 
A nativity scene by Angela Trindade of India employs traditional bench while His Mother weaves cloth on a spinning wheel. 
Hindu forms to help her people see “that in Christian 
thought and teaching is to be found the fullness of divine revelation.” 
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In FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, painted by Haiti’s Toussaint Auguste as a mural for a church 
in Santo Domingo, the Holy Family flees through an exotic Haitian valley. 
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The Magi travel on camels and an elephant through 
an Indian landscape in a painting by Angelo 
Fonseca, a popular Indian artist. 


A formal Chinese garden is the setting 
for Luca Tcheng’s MADONNA AND CHILD, 




















The SOragen’'s 


wistmas 


For months and months the older kids 
had been at work on the surprise. Jimmy Lee, who was 
on the back end of the surprise, got his mother to help him. 
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WV hen the children were all 
waiting in the chapel, the boy who was the 
front end of the surprise and Jimmy both 
slipped into a strange cloth thing which lay on 
the floor, there was a terrible roll on the 
drums and a loud clash of the cymbals, and 
suddenly... 

a DRAGON 
came 
to 
St. Thérése’s 
[ for Christmas! 



























The dragon charged right at the boy with the flag, who was the teaser. He 
was very brave and just backed away a little—didn’t even run. But 
the dragon kept very close and seemed to be dancing to the drums. 
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Suddenly the dragon turned and charged right out at the kids. They didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry. ... 


Bur then the teaser teased the dragon very hard 
and got him back in front of the chapel by the little crib with 
the figures of the shepherds and Mary. and Joseph and the farm 
animals. That old dragon realized that he nav been making too 
much fuss. The drums went very loud, and the teaser told the 
dragon to KowTow (which in Chinese means to kneel down) and 
adore Baby Jesus, like the other animals. So the fierce dragon 
did, with his tired old tongue hanging out. 











A fter the dragon dance was over, Father Toomey, 

who has been to China and who was a prisoner of the dragon until 
just last year, told the children about the dance. You see, he 

told them, the dragon is proud old pagan China which won’t know 
how wonderful it is to adore the Christ Child until it puts up a 

good fight and is very tired. 


Adnd do you know what else? The 
dragon’s hump was filled with presents—fancy 
hats, candy and toys for all the children! 


But one little boy forgot to open his present. He was dreaming 
of the dragon and wondering how long it would take before the 
proud old dragon REALLY learned to love the Baby Jesus. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THE THREE TEMPLES 


BY SISTER JEANNE D’ARC, OP. 





BEFORE WE ATTEND Midnight Mass on Christmas, we should read the genealogy of Our Lord 
according to Saint Matthew (Chap. I, 1-17). In this solemn list of unfamiliar names there is 
a lesson of great value. 

When we note that Saint Matthew divides Sacred History into three periods of fourteen 
generations each—Abraham to David, David to the Babylonian captivity, the Babylonian captivity 
to Christ—omitting some well-known links, it becomes clear that his interest is theological rather 
than historical. It is his approach that we must follow if we are to grasp the spiritual intention 
of the three important stages. 


THE FIRST STAGE: Abraham to David 


Abraham’s time is the age of the Promise. The response to the Promise must be faith, which is 
indispensable to salvation. For when God gave a son—Isaac—to Abraham, He demanded that 
Isaac be given back in sacrifice so that Abraham might understand—and all of us with him—that 
the Promise does not find its fulfillment in Isaac alone. Isaac, the son for whom Abraham had 
waited so long, is indeed a promised son; yet, what is more important, he is a sign—the first link 
in a long chain of events which will not come to completion for two thousand years. And it is in. 
consenting to sacrifice his son that Abraham really becomes the father of all the faithful. 


THE SECOND STAGE: David to the Babylonian Captivity 

The Messiah is to be the Son of the Promise, but more particularly we know that He will be 
- spiritually and humanly the Son of David. That is his deserved title. In thankfulness for his vic- 
tories over his enemies, David had planned to build a house for the Lord, and the prophet Nathan 
had spontaneously given his approval. But during the night the word of God came to Nathan: God 
does not want this house of stone and cedar that David wishes to build. Yet with a sweeping meas- 
ure of divine generosity the Lord responds to David’s own generosity: upon David He will estab- 
lish His house—“The Lord will make thee a house... I will raise up thy seed after thee... 
And thy house shall be faithful and thy kingdom for ever before thy face: and thy throne shall 
be firm for ever.” 

David’s answer is a song of praise for God’s generosity—and this shows us clearly that he has 
become filled with gratitude and love, and, speaking with a wonderful humility, has grasped the 
extent of the divine promises. He knows that this decisive promise of a family will apply not only 
to his own sons, Adonias and even Solomon, but to Him whom God will someday point out: “He 
shall find in me a father and I in him a son . . . This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

As for Solomon, who does not realize the extent of the Promise, he will naively suppose him- 
self to be the object of the Promise. Solomon has built the Temple of Yahveh with an abundance 
of cedars and golds, purples and crimsons. The House was built; he himself was the son, what 
more could be desired? Alas, the mystery of Solomon is precisely that of failure in success. What 
succeeds too well, on a human level, may often run counter to the laws of God. Solomon, in his 
youth, had everything: he was handsome, the riches of Saba and the gold of Ophir poured into 
his coffers, his kingdom was at peace and was to remain so as long as he lived. He had learning 








“Thus saith Cyrus king of the Persians: Let 
[Zorobabel] go up to Jerusalem .. . and build 
the house of the Lord God of Israel.” 





and wisdom, and even more: many of his sayings reveal the profound workings of divine grace 
in his soul. And yet, after such a propitious beginning, we see him harden: the person disappears 
behind the personage. Nothing is left but gold and purple glory. He has forgotten that all the 
riches were his only to hold in trust, and he has permitted the daughters of strangers to tantalize 
his heart. At last comes the terrible disaster: the irreparable splitting of the kingdom which David 


had unified. The end of Solomon’s reign may almost be seen as the beginning of the Exile. And | 


the profound lesson of this reign is that human genius can end in failure. © 


Still, the role of Solomon in the history of our salvation is not purely negative. And this is | 


because the providential effect of that role is to endow the title of king, in the minds of men, with 
a particular splendor. This word “king” must be laden with meaning and surrounded with an aura 
of wonder as a preparation for what is to come. 


THE THIRD STAGE: After the Babylonian Exile 





be = | 


Zorobabel led the Jews out of the Babylonian captivity and began the rebuilding of Jerusalem | 
and its Temple: yet does any of us give him the attention that is really due him? We should, for | 


we shall see that the stage of Zorobabel, one of the most striking of all prefigurations of Christ, is 
not less important than that of Abraham or of David. In a sense, it is even more important, both 
for its immediate spiritual significance and for its historical proximity to the Incarnation. Zoroba- 
bel’s very name—it suggests “branch” or “shoot”—is messianic. Something is ready to bud forth, 
something is about to spring. 

Who, then, is Zorobabel? A young man who has never known any court but that of Babylon, the 
royal heir of the Davidic line, he is listed in the genealogies of Paralipomenon, and he figures in 
the books of Esdras (may be the same person as Sassabasar) and Nehemias, as the leader of the 
Jews and the director of the rebuilding of the Temple. He has been given this task by the Persian 
king Cyrus, who has liberated the Jews from the Babylonian captivity and who has been charged 
by God “to build him a house in Jerusalem, which is in Judea.” 

Zorobabel has led back to Judea only a surviving remnant of the many thousands of Jews 





who had been taken into Babylonia, and of these only a zealous elite, the most religious and the | 


most patriotic, are moved by the desire to restore the old theocracy in a purer form with a re- 
built Temple at its heart. So Zorobabel, accompanied by Jesus, as the high priest of that 
time was called, begins the work. But almost immediately trouble comes from the neighboring 
Samaritans, who are jealous of the Jews and want a share in the construction; intrigues at the 
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Persian court delay the work for almost sixteen years until the prophets Aggeus and Zacharias 
stir Zorobabel and the high priest to renewed action. It is in the Books of Aggeus and Zacharias, 
the prophets whose missions are centered upon the reconstruction of the Temple, that we see the 
real importance of Zorobabel and the true meaning of the Temple. Although the new temple is as 
nothing in comparison to the one which Solomon had built, and is a sad disappointment to the 
people, its real importance is symbolic: to rebuild the earthly temple now is to give proof of 
faith and thus to prepare the way for the inauguration of the true and eternal Temple which is the 
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“The hands of Zorobabel have laid 
the foundations of this house .. .” 


dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit. Through Aggeus, the Lord tells Zorobabel, “Yet, now take cour- 
age, O Zorobabel . . . For I am with you, and my spirit shall be in the midst of you: fear not. . . 
I will move all nations: AND THE DESIRED OF ALL NATIONS SHALL COME: and I will fill this house 
with glory . . . Great shall be the glory of this last house more than the glory of the first . . . and 
in this place will I give peace . . . from this day I will bless you.” 

So the building goes on—and Aggeus comes again to the prince with a message from the Lord 
which helps us even more to measure the importance of Zorobabel in the history of salvation: “I 
will move both heaven and earth. And I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms and will destroy 
the strength of the kingdom of the Gentiles: and I will overthrow the chariot and him that rideth 
therein. And the horses and their riders shall come down, everyone by the sword of his brother. 
In that day . . . I will take thee, O Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, my servant . . . and will make 
thee as a signet: for I have chosen thee . . .” 

Zacharias makes all this even clearer in the fourth chapter of his great and mysterious 
prophecy when he exhorts the people to return to God: “This is the word of the Lord to Zorobabel 
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... Not with an army nor by might, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. Who are thou, O 
great mountain, before Zorobabel? Thou shalt become a plain: and he shall bring out the chief 
stone and shall give equal grace to the grace thereof.” This is a new insight into the manner of 
salvation, which will not come about through power and strength. Neither will political ways nor 
military means be used by the Lord, but all will come through His Spirit (“And behold, the spirit 


shall overshadow her”). 
“The hands of Zorobabel have laid the foundations of this house: and his hands shall finish it,” 
the prophecy continues. The house that is being built is the house of God, and if the structure built 
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“THE DESIRED OF ALL NATIONS SHALL COME: and | will fill this house with glory . . . Great 
shall be the glory of this last house more than the glory of the first...” 


by men is unimpressive, it is that the real temple is being raised without the sound of a hammer: 
the temple which each one of our hearts should be is being prepared in the depths. The time of the 
Incarnation is approaching. 

Zorobabel disappears into the anonymous crowd of those who wait for the consolation of Israel. 


We know no more about his family, about the royal family, until the coming of Christ. The royal 
dynasty sinks into silence and darkness. The darkness is the humus wherein the seed grows. When 
the heavens open, the earth will then be ready to open with them and bud forth the Savior. 

We can see now the outstanding importance of this third stage. Its purpose was to purify all 








that which, in the promises, was too carnal and, in the concept of royalty, too earthly. These five 
centuries of total silence were needed so that the Messiah could be born like one of us, a poor man 
among the poor, and that His first teaching might be: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Solomon in 
all his glory could not have said that. 


TOGETHER THE THREE stages suggest the essential attitudes we should have and for which we 
should pray. First of all, we must have faith in the Promise, the Faith by which we are saved; 
then we must kneel in adoration before this King of Glory, and last we must learn humility, the 
silence which alone permits the Word to be spoken within us. 

Seen in this light, a reading of the genealogy as a preparation for Midnight Mass yields its 
full spiritual fruit. It renews our faith in a central aspect of the mystery of Christ: the Savior is 
truly a son of our race, human like ourselves. He is the Messiah, this poor little one, the King of 
Kings. More than that: this Child Jesus—lying on the straw—is the Incarnate Word of God. 
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JUBILEE salutes... 


JOE SWEDIE 


BECAUSE ... . with rare unselfishness, he devotes virtually all his spare time 
and over half his modest income to boosting the morale of sick children. 
Every night of the week, solely because of his personal efforts, a group of 
shut-in youngsters in the Chicago area is able to enjoy a feature-type movie 
and get a real therapeutic lift from the 
relaxation. In the last 10 years he has 
rented and shown about 1,600 films to 
approximately 150,000 eager young viewers. 
Out of his pay as a factory tool 
set-up man, Swedie spends about $2,600 
a year for film rental, equipment repair 
and car expenses. He drives 1,000 miles 
a week to show his films; one of his 
regular hospital calls involves a round- 
trip of 175 miles. And since news of 
his availability has spread, he finds 
himself on call for individual showings 
at any time: a ward nurse may want him 
at 11 p.m. to ease a restless child’s 
tension; families he doesn’t know may call and ask him to come at any hour. 

Having grown up in an orphanage—St. Mary’s at Des Plaines, Illinois— 
Swedie, 47 and a bachelor, says he recalls vividly how much he used to appre- 
ciate “treats” —gifts or any type of entertainment. He sees his work as “just 
trying a little to pass that good along.” 

He got the movie idea while in service overseas after World War II. War- 
victimized French children came to see Red CYoss films, and he was touched by 
the way they became absorbed and forgot everyday hardships. Back in the United 
States, he used his mustering-out pay to buy a silent projector and started 
showing films to children in a fire station. If he heard of a sick child in 
the neighborhood he’d get the address and persuade the parents (some of them 
were suspicious) to let him bring his projection equipment. Now he makes 
regularly scheduled calls at hospitals five nights a week, home calls the 
other two. Only once in his ten years has he failed to keep a movie date. 

The value of Swedie’s work is usually recognized only by those who have 
seen boys and girls enjoying his pictures. But recently he was named “Man of 
the Year” by the Chicago Variety Club, a movie-industry group which contributes 
to the Heart Fund. The plaque they gave him stressed “Outstanding service . . . 


at great personal expense and sacrifice.” 

Swedie was pleased by the presentation, but said he didn’t believe help- 
fulness needed to be that formal. He sums up his philosophy like this: “People 
are always putting off helping others because they don’t have enough time or 
money, or because it’s too hot or too cold or the roads are too icy. But it’s 
surprisingly easy how much good you can do with a little effort.” 
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EDUCATION 


The United Nations 


comes to Malden 


Girls Catholic High tries 
out a UNESCO experiment 


At Girls Catholic High School in Malden, Mass., 
the foyer is dominated by a sheet-metal model of 
United Nations headquarters and a globe on which 
miniature flags pin-point the UN’s member coun- 
tries. The flag and the globe are more than decora- 
tions; ever since classes began in September the 
300 students have been making a serious study of 
the UN and its work for peace. 

Girls Catholic is one of nine U.S. high schools 
(three of them Catholic, six public) chosen to par- 
ticipate in an international experimental prograr 
of education conducted by UNESCO. Under the 
energetic direction of Sister Mary James, S.S.N.D., 
their principal, the girls are taking an enthusiastic 
part in several different projects—some the result 
of faculty planning, others the products of their 
own fertile imaginations—designed to increase their 
understanding of the structure of the United Na- 
tions, the work of its specialized agencies, and the 
lives of the people in its member countries. 

At about the same time that their program got 
under way, a series of articles unsympathetic to | 
UNESCO appeared in one of the large newspapers ~ 
of Boston, the city nearest Malden. UNESCO and ~ 
the UN were accused of being “Communist infil- 
trated,” and ridiculed for what the articles called 
“one world government.” Unalarmed, the girls 
brought the papers to school and discussed them 
in class with one another and with their teachers. 
Now, three months later, although some students 
still remain opposed to the United Nations, others 
have changed from opposition to firm support. But 
all have found their perspectives widening, and 
teachers notice that even those students who were 
once disinterested are now thinking hard and 
getting a new understanding of the brotherhood 
of man as they see ideas jump off the printed page 
and into the arena of contention. 


Sister Mary James, the principal, stands behind 
a model of UN headquarters in the school’s foyer. 
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Pen pals and brotherhood 


Wherever the opportunity logically presents itself, the principal and 
the faculty members at Girls Catholic integrate their special UN project 
into the regular curriculum. As a kind of study-within-a-study, for example, 
the seniors in the College Preparatory group are concentrating on the 
status of women in foreign countries in the light of the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights. In the sociology class this project is often a take-off point 
for discussions which sometimes explode into arguments (below). In English 
class, discussion of books like Pearl Buck’s novels about China, or even of 
a poem like One Spring Day, in which an aged Negro and an unprejudiced 
white child enjoy together the antics of a squirrel—all these help teach the 
brotherhood of man. In addition to regular classwork of this kind, letters 
from pen pals in foreign countries help make the nations and peoples of 
the world more than names in geography books. 


< 


sso 
Fatal 


Irene Fiermonte reads a “pen pal” 
letter. Most are from teen-age boys. 


A discussion of the UN’s Declaration of Human Rights in a sociology class develops into a hot 
argument about what to do with American Communists. Janet Hughes (rear, left) argues that they 
should be deported. Sheila Harrington (right, foreground) says that would violate their rights as citizens. 
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Sumiko Yamamoto of Japan explains to curious American girls how she ties her opi (sash) around her Japanese kimono. 


Speakers from abroad 


One of the best-liked aspects of the program is 
the appearance at regularly scheduled assemblies of 
foreign visitors who describe the life of women in 
their own countries. In excellent English, 22-year- 
old Sumiko Yamamoto, a Fulbright scholar at 
Harvard, told how Japanese women, once utterly 
subservient to their husbands, are now beginning 
to assert themselves. After the lecture, when the girls 
gathered around her to admire her kimono and 
sash, which made their own maroon uniforms seem 
drab by comparison, Miss Yamamoto confessed that 
at home she had never worn a kimono; her mother 
had insisted on making her one before she left. 

When Mrs. Henry Wurmfeld of Israel spoke on 
the condition of women in her country, a steady 
flow of questions followed her talk. Is it true, one 
girl wanted to know, that in Israel girls have to join 
the army at 18? They do, Mrs. Wurmfeld assured 
her, unless they marry or ask to be excused from 
military service for reasons of conscience. After- 
ward, as the girls filed out of the assembly hall, one 
of them said, “I knew they were peopie, but I just 
never thought of them as being like I am.” 


Introduced by Msgr. O’Leary, superintendent of schools, 
Miss Yamamoto gives a talk on women in Japan. 











A quiz and a “thank you” 


A few weeks ago, to celebrate the UN’s ninth anniversary, 
students at Girls Catholic High staged a skit called “Thanks 
a Million.” Girls dressed in the costumes of various foreign 
countries appeared before the assembly to recite the import- 
ant benefits their countries have received from UN agencies 
like the World Health Organization (WHO), the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO). To make the benefits more 
tangible, statistics were discarded in favor of individual 
stories, drawn from actual case histories, about a child cured 
of polio, a family saved from starvation, a farmer given seed 
corn for a new crop. Earlier, Sister Mary James, during 


an impromptu quiz to find out how much her students had 
learned about the UN, had asked them to name the UN’s 
member countries. Drawing a deep breath and starting with 


“Afghanistan,” one girl reeled off a long list of countries, 


ending up, out of breath, with “Yugoslavia.” When Sister 
James informed her she was wrong, she almost burst into 
tears. She was only slightly cheered when she learned that 
in reality she had given more information than had been 
asked for—she had named all 72 members of UNESCO, not 
merely the 60 members of the General Assembly. 


Before the skit, girls watch an oral quiz 
on the functions of specialized UN agencies. 
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Senior Joan Hannah (extreme left) sells cookies—for 5¢ each—at 
the international food fair. From this and other sources, students 


have raised enough money to “adopt” five foreign families for one year. 


At the UN dance, costumed girls and their dates gather around a 
piano to sing folk songs of other countries. 
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A UN “record hop” 


On the last afternoon of this year’s UN 
week an international food fair was held to 
raise money for the school’s “Adopt a Fami- 
ly” plan. The original idea was that several 
girls would bake cakes or cookies from for- 
eign recipes, bring them to school and sell 
them. Though a few unforeseeable kitchen 
disasters prevented the pastries from being 
strictly authentic, the sale went on anyway. 

That evening a special UN dance was held, 
and even though it was only a “record hop,” 
over 70% of the student body attended, each 
dressed in a foreign costume. If the Scotch 
kilts, Turkish trousers, Grecian gowns and 
Japanese wigs contrasted somewhat strangely 
with the maps of Ireland or Italy written on 
their wearers’ faces, no one mentioned it; in 
fact the boys, who came in mufti, congregated 
in the biggest clusters around the girls who 
had spent the most time making their cos- 
tumes attractive and unusual. The dance, the 
proceeds of which went to the foreign mis- 
sions, broke up promptly at 11:00 p.m. No- 
body complained: everyone understood that 
the high school which most of the girls’ dates 
attend had a big football game coming up the 
next day. Both players and spectators would 
need a good night’s rest. 


A line of dancers in colorful costumes perform 
a carefully rehearsed Danish dance routine. 
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Before the UN dance, Janet Clements completes her German costume 
by donning a starched white cap with long knitted braids. 
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A baby for the Kerns 


About two years ago, doubtful that they would ever have a baby 
of their own, Herman (“Joe”) and Rita Kern of Los Angeles decided 
they wanted to adopt a child. They went to the Holy Family Adoption 
Agency, filled out an application, and were interviewed by a social 
worker. Their individual backgrounds, education, personality traits, 
aptitudes, likes and dislikes—even their physical appearances— 
were noted during the social worker’s study. Then the Kerns settled 
down to wait—a time which to them seemed endless. 

Finally the social worker who had visited their home telephoned 

to ask the Kerns to come over to the Agency. Anxious to make 

a good impression, they arrived too early, so they 

spent the time in a nearby luncheonette drinking coffee to pass the 
minutes and ease their tension. When they were finally allowed to 
see the baby—a boy—that might be theirs if they wished, Rita’s 
nervousness ebbed quickly; at the first signs of crying she immediately 
located a nursing bottle to allay the infant’s hunger and 

still his wail. Joe, unable to relax, didn’t seem to know what to 

do with his hands, and at first held them rigidly to his sides. 


Rita and Joe Kern hold their new baby for the first time. OPPOSITE PAGE: Sister 
Carmelita, supervisor of the nursery, checks on one of her sleeping charges. 








Seconds after birth, a baby boy wails 
loudly in the delivery room of St. Anne’s 
Maternity Hospital, operated in conjunction 
with the Holy Family Adoption Service. 





After careful study, the Agency offers the Kerns a baby 


When Rita asked if he’d like to hold the baby, 
Joe was apprehensive; by the time he handed the 
baby back, Joe was perspiring. Still, after Joe’s 
understandable reaction, the Kerns both agreed 
that this was the baby for them. 

After the Kerns had seen the baby and had told 
Sister Thomasine, the Director, that they hoped they 
would be allowed to adopt him, their waiting was almost at 
an end. The Agency had satisfied itself, too. In 
addition to the social worker who had studied them, 
another had studied the child’s natural parents to obtain 
similarly extensive information about their backgrounds. 
Then, at a Case Committee Meeting, Sister Thomasine had 
met with the social workers and the decision had been 
made: the Kerns were the proper parents for the baby. 
Everything had been done to determine, 
as accurately as it was humanly possible to do, whether 
the baby would be happy in the Kern home, and whether 
Joe and Rita would be happy, too. As one of the nuns had 
told them, the Agency’s staff feels its responsibility 
keenly. “Ordinarily,” she said, “God decides what kind 
of a home each child will be brought up in. But in these 
cases He has given the responsibility to us.” 


At a Case Committee Meeting, Sister Thomasine confers 
with social workers who have studied both the baby and 
the would-be adoptive parents. Joe and Rita Kern, it 
was decided, were the proper parents for the child. 


¥ 


Study-home mothers return babies to the Agency. Adoptive parents will be briefed on eating, sleeping and behavior patterns. 











The Kerns receive their baby 


Once they were notified that the baby was theirs, the 
Kerns talked with the study-home parents who had 
taken him into their home soon after his birth. 
There he had been given the love and individual attention 
he could not have received in a hospital. There, too, 
his eating and sleeping habits had been observed. Once 
a week he had been brought back to the Agency for a 
physical examination; close watch was kept on his 
progress. From the study-home parents Joe and Rita Kern 
got written instructions. If the baby cried in the middle 
of the night, it meant he was hungry; if he woke up 
from his afternoon nap it meant he needed a change. And 
if, though dry and fed, he still complained, what he 
wanted most was a little affection. 


The Kerns wait anxiously 
for the moment when they 
can take their new son home. 
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At home, Joe Kern gets acquainted with Stephen Joseph. Every time 
Rita rushed to get fresh diapers, a bottle of formula, or both. 





~*~ 


Neighbors who called to see the baby give advice to Rita 
(LEFT) from their own experience in child raising. department, inspects a truck, regretfully passes it up. 
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The baby’s first days at home 


are hectic for the Kerns 


Armed with the instructions given them by the 
study-home parents and with a kindling love for their 
brand-new son, whom they named Stephen Joseph, the 
Kerns set out for home. There they installed young Stephen 
in a hand-made crib (which had been passed down to 
Joe from his great-grandfather) and sat down to a 
celebration dinner. The following night they in- 
vited their neighbors over; in the kitchen the 
wives gave Rita abundant (and sometimes conflicting) 
advice on child rearing, while, in the living room, 

Joe handed out cigars to the husbands. 

At the first opportunity Joe and Rita planned to 
go to their parish, St. Genevieve’s in Van Nuys, 
for a family blessing. For the Kerns, life as a 
family had begun. 


Dinner grows cold as Rita walks the baby. 
She later discovered he was fussing because he 
was not used to his new rubber pants. 


When neither changing nor feeding seems to make the baby happy, Joe thumbs through 
Dr. Spock’s book on child care, looking for a solution to the problem. 
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SCIENCE 


COOKING 
WITHOUT GAS 





At New York University Dr. Maria Telkes inspects 
the latest experimental model of her solar oven. 


Dr. Maria Telkes’ stove is heated by solar 


energy, may revolutionize life in undeveloped lands 
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RIVAL SOLAR COOKER, developed by Dr. M. L. Ghai at 
India’s National Physical Laboratory at New Delhi, is 
now in limited use. It employs a concave sheet of 
polished aluminum to focus the sun’s rays on a “burner” 
on which the food is placed. Unlike Dr. Telkes’ solar 
oven, it cannot retain heat after sundown to enable a 
family to cook the evening meal, and it must be re- 
focussed as the sun’s rays shift. It costs about $16.80 
—more than most poor families in India can afford. 











Ever since her earliest student days at Holy Heart 
School in Budapest and later at the University of Buda- 
pest, Maria Telkes has been interested in solar energy— 
the vast amounts of heat and light given off by the sun. 
Her most recent achievement—developed at New York 
University, where she is now a research associate in the 
engineering research division—is a solar cooking device 
for use in poor, semi-arid lands where trees and vegeta- 
tion (and therefore fuels for cooking) are scarce. Eff- 
cient, inexpensive to produce and so simply designed that 
it needs no special training to operate, the Telkes cooker, 
once perfected (Dr. Telkes recently received a $45,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation to continue research), 
will be a tremendous boon to peoples in under-developed 
areas. 

If it is, it will be one way of fulfilling a promise Dr. 
Telkes made to herself when she was a school girl in 
Budapest. One day, on her way to church, she came 
across a woman in rags, begging in the street. She was 
so moved at the sight that she brought the woman home 
to care for her, completely forgetting that she herself 
was missing Mass. When her mother chided her, she re- 
plied that she wanted to spend her life helping the poor. 
In a quite unusual way, with her solar cooker and other 
inventions capable of helping humanity, perhaps she has 
fulfilled her wish. 
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Two other Telkes devices also place the sun at man’s service 





A SOLAR DISTILLER for life rafts was invented during 
World War Il by Dr. Telkes. Inside a transparent, in- 
flatable vinylite envelope a black, porous pad is satu- 
rated with sea water through a feeding device. The 
envelope focuses the sun’s rays on the pad and at high 
temperatures (150° F.) the salt is distilled out of the 
water, which condenses on the cool inner surfaces of the 
envelope and drains into a collecting chamber. The 
entire device weighs about one pound and can be folded 


A SOLAR-HEATED HOUSE, built in Dover, Mass., in 1949, 
is warmed by a system designed by Dr. Telkes. The 
large glass area, 10’ x 72’, faces south to catch the maxi- 
mum amount of winter sunshine. Behind the glass is a 
large metal plate painted black to absorb the sun’s 
heat. The air warmed in the space between glass and 
plate is blown through a duct to the basement by means 
of a fan. There its heat is absorbed and retained by 
drums of Glauber’s salt; a blower system circulates the 


to save storage space. 





heat through the five-room house as needed. 
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Applied solar energy is a boon to arid areas 


In more than 20 years of research Dr. Telkes has become one of 
the world’s top experts in her field. She has developed several very 
useful methods for capturing solar energy and harnessing it to serve 
human needs. Five years ago, as a research associate at MIT, she 
designed a sun-heated house in Dover, Massachusetts. During World 
War II she developed a solar distiller which enabled shipwrecked 


sailors or airmen downed over the ocean to transform sea water in- 


to fresh drinking water. Working with the Saline Water Conversion 


Program of the U.S. Department of the Interior, she has recently 
designed a large-scale solar still for irrigating arid areas where only 
salt water—from inland wells or from the sea—is available. 

The Telkes solar stove will be of most immediate benefit to 
peoples in India and the Near East, where fuels such as gas, oil 
and electricity are either unavailable, too expensive to produce or 
economically impossible to import. Trees in these areas are scarce 
and dried cow dung is used for fuel, a practice which leads to 
disease and deprives the soil of a natural fertilizer. 


Dr. Telkes examines the 
“window” frame of her cooker. 
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After testing one experimental model, Dr. Telkes and an assistant, Hyman 
Steinberg, discuss several structural changes to improve the stove’s efficiency. 


The solar stove will cost $5, can be built with common materials 


Essentially, the Telkes stove, in its 
preliminary model form, is a wooden- 
framed box, well insulated with mineral 
wool and covered with sheet-metal 
sheathing. One side of the box, slanted 
backward from the vertical, is a glass 
window. Flat-surfaced mirrors made of 
highly polished steel extend outward 
like flaps on all four sides of the win- 
dow; these reflect sunlight into the 
stove. There the sun’s energy is trapped 
and converted into heat by a chemical 
within the box. On a fall day in New 
York City, the temperature inside the 
cooker topped 350°, and the heat was 
retained for more than an hour after 
sundown, In semi-tropical regions, tem- 
peratures up to 450°—and a longer stor- 

, age period—could be obtained. Dr. Telkes 
As Dr. Telkes supervises, Steinberg cuts the sheet metal for a new model of the is convinced that her stove can be mass- 
stove. An architectural engineer, Steinberg helps Dr. Telkes with design details: produced and sold for less than $5. 
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Cakes, steaks, lentils and rice 


In experiments the solar stove has baked cakes, 
broiled steaks, and cooked dishes like lentils and 
rice which form part of the Indian diet. Com- 
mon Indian household utensils were successfully 
employed in some of these experiments. 

The introduction of the solar stove is expected 
to bring some resistance on the part of people 
accustomed to traditional cooking methods. More- 
over, even its modest $5 selling price is a con- 
siderable investment for many families. Part 
of the Ford Foundation’s grant, therefore, will 
be used by Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, an NYU pro- 
fessor of social anthropology, to gather and in- 
terpret information on the customs and history 
of the areas where the stove may be used. 
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Hamburgers are put into the oven by Fatloolah Sotoodeh, who is 
assisting Dr. Telkes in studying foreign production problems. 
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Sotoodeh and Dr. Telkes sample the hamburgers, which can be cooked in 4 to 6 minutes on a sunny day, in about 9 minutes 
on a partly cloudy day. Sotoodeh balances his hamburger on the removable, insulated back panel of the stove. 
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BOOKS 


Revolution Revisited 


Two new books take a 


second look at Freud and Marx 


to have two books by Catholics 
—Karl Stern’s The Third Revolution 
(Harcourt, Brace, $4) and Barbara 
Ward’s Faith and Freedom (Norton, 
$3.75) —that, in a very realistic and 
unparochial way, enter the camp of 
the enemy and come to grips with 
him; and by the enemy both writers 
mean not only the Kremlin but cer- 
tain forces in our own society. In 
their different fields (Miss Ward is 
an economist, and Dr. Stern, whose 
account of his conversion, The Pillar 
of Fire, was published a few years 
ago, is a psychiatrist), both au- 
thors have made remarkable con- 
tributions to Catholic thinking. Both 
will help American Catholics face 
their worst danger in the messy and 
ever messier world of today—the 
tendency to reject it all, wrap them- 
selves up in the cloak of pharisaical 
faith and blindly tenacious patriot- 
ism, and let their fellow men go hang. 
Dr. Stern shows that only at its own 
peril will Catholicism reject psycho- 
analysis as an indecent, ungodly busi- 
ness; and Miss Ward shows that only 
at the peril of humanity will Chris- 
tians stand behind the twin evils of 


W.. ARE FORTUNATE this month 


unrestrained property rights and un- 
restrained nationalism, or, as she puts 
it, the gods of the tribe and of the 
market place. Though neither writer 
is an American (Miss Ward is Eng- 
lish, Dr. Stern is a Bavarian who 
years ago settled in Canada) and 
though neither addresses himself ex- 
clusively to Catholics, both books will 
be of enormous value to American 
Catholics, who are perhaps as guilty 
as any other Catholics of the vices 
of narrowness and self-righteousness. 

Dr. Stern’s book is an original, 
learned and penetrating study of the 
relation between psychiatry and re- 
ligion, and in it he shows how the 
doctrines of Freud, divested of their 
altogether useless superstructure of 
nineteenth-century metaphysics, fit 
into the Catholic conception of man’s 
destiny and man’s duty to his fellow 
man, By “the third revolution,” Dr. 
Stern means the incomplete revolu- 
tion wrought by Freud, which can 
still be turned either to the en- 
noblement or the debasement of man. 
(The other two are those initiated by 
Marx, who, in spite of a laudable 
passion for social justice, debased 
man by reducing him to a purely 
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economic animal, and by Darwin, 
who, without intending to, encour- 
aged man to look upon himself as a 
collection of genes, and thus paved 
the way for racists like Hitler.) Dr. 
Stern believes that, unlike most mod- 
ern psychologists, Freud (in spite of 
himself and his own contempt for a 
religious view of man’s destiny) did 
not turn man into a machine or an 
animal—a specimen who could be 
examined and classified as coolly and 
unerringly as a lepidopterist classifies 
a butterfly. On the contrary, he writes 
that if psychoanalysis is separated, 
as he thinks it can be, from “the 
terminology which makes things ap- 
pear mechanical and the philosophy 
which makes them appear determinist 
and materialist,” it is “first and fore- 
most the psychology of J and Thou,” 
a psychology related to love; and, 
with great skill and distinction of 
thought, he defines the frontier where 
the science of man ends and faith 
in God begins. 

As a Catholic, Dr. Stern realizes, 
of course, that psychoanalytic therapy 
is not the answer to despair and 
brutality, and that if it is taken not 
as a science but as the science (in 
other words, if it is taken to replace 
metaphysics and theology), then 
“man ends where psychology ends.” 
He points out that the analyst cannot 
touch “that drama which goes on 
only between the soul of a man and 
the heart of Christ.” Comparing, for 
instance, the psychotic who hears 
voices with the saint who hears a 
voice, Dr. Stern concludes that there 
is a massive distinction, and that it 
lies in “the fruits.” This book is 
compressed and lucid, and to try to 
compress it further would be hazard- 
ous; perhaps in a review it is enough 
to say that Dr. Stern sees in psycho- 
analysis, with its veneer of irrelevant 
philosophy scraped off, a recognition 
of the worth and dignity of the hu- 
man person, in no way incompatible 
with the higher recognition of the 
human person as a son of God. 


Rear Warp is a young, bril- 
liant economist with the cour- 
age to look Karl Marx, as Dr. Stern 
has looked Freud, in the face and 


recognize the justice of some of what 
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he had to say, as well as the intelli- 
gence to refute, instead of simply 
denouncing, the rest. Faith and Free- 
dom, which she describes as “one 
writer’s attempt to wrestle with the 
angel of history,” opens with a rapid 
but acute sketch of man’s adventure 
on earth, in which she makes no at- 
tempt to deny the shortcomings of 
the Church when it was the univers- 
ally recognized summit of society, 
and concludes with a penetrating 
analysis of the economic and political 
problems facing the free world today. 
This is not the sort of book that an 
American or an Englishman should 
turn to for pure comfort and un- 
diluted adulation of democracy, 
capitalism, or the sacredness of such 
private property as railway lines and 
factories. As far as Miss Ward is 
concerned, humanity lost a good 
many valuable things with the pass- 
ing of the Middle Ages, things like 
unity and a sense of status, and 
these are things that men must re- 
acquire if they are not to be tempted 
by the delusory attractions of Com- 
munism. She sees a great deal of 
hope in what is happening in Amer- 
ica—the approaches toward a real 
partnership between capital and la- 
bor, for example—and some hope in 
what is happening in the diplomacy 
of the free world—the approaches to- 
ward a unity of nations. On the ma- 
terial plane, however, she believes 
that we have a long way to go (the 
American tariff, to select a single 
example, does not seem to her con- 
ducive to free-world unity). On the 
non-material plane, she believes that 
man must have a higher institution 
than the state. “The state,” she 
writes, “is by nature so powerful and 
compelling and voracious an insti- 
tution that the citizen, standing alone 
against it, is all but powerless. He 
needs counter-institutions, above all 
the counter-institution of the Church, 
which of all organized bodies alone 
can look Caesar in the face and claim 
a higher loyalty.” 

Different as their subjects are, 
Miss Ward and Dr. Stern make the 
same protest against the inhumanity 
of a society, not only the Communists’ 
but, to a lesser extent happily, our 
own, that treats human beings as 
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THE GUILD BOOK SHOP 
117 East 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


Lovely 
hand-carved 
statue of 
Our Lady 
polychromed 
wood 


soft colors 





6 inches $21.00 
8 inches $27.00 
Also— 
All books and cards 
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Altar & Home is a monthly 
review dedicated to furthering a 
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Catholic revival, beautifully illus- 
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welcome ALTAR & HOME: Litur- 
gical Review for the Laity. 
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economic units, psychological speci- 
mens or statistical digits, and both 
writers make the same plea for the 
sacred dignity of men under God. 
These books are eloquent Catholic 
arguments against the meretricious- 
ness and the indignity that threaten 
to envelop the modern world. 
—Rosert RUSSELL 


A PrRoGRAM FOR CONSERVATIVES, by 
Russell Kirk (Regnery, $4.00). The 
reader unfamiliar with the author’s 
earlier work, The Conservative Mind, 
is likely to be misled by the title of this 
book and to expect from it what is not 
forthcoming. What is not forthcoming 
is a “conservative” political program, 
vis @ vis a “liberal” or “progressive” 
political program, calculated to cure 
the social and economic ills which beset 
the body politic. 

Mr. Kirk allies himself with those 
truly liberal minds (here he would 
have us read “conservative minds’) 
who believe that our society must still 
find guideposts for future conduct by 
attention to the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. “Men and nations, the conserva- 
tive believes, are governed by moral 
laws; and political problems, at bottom, 
are moral and religious problems,” says 
Kirk. The mind best able to perceive 
the outlines of our moral heritage, of 
our high tradition, in the vast parade of 
human history, Kirk declares, is the 
mind which, first of all, believes that 
there is a moral heritage or tradition 
worth preserving and a mind which, 
formed by liberal learning and classi- 
cal studies, appreciates their relevance 
to contemporary political decisions. 

Mr. Kirk does not share that fatal 
delusion of the 19th century “liberal”: 
a doctrinaire belief that human prog- 
ress is inevitable, and that all we need 
do is monitor the inexorable process. 
He believes somebody has to plant 
seeds from which civilization burgeons 
forth. Who will do so? The men of 
“conservative mind,” who have “a mild 
dignity and constancy, that sense of 
office and obligation of family, that 
blending of resolution with generosity, 
which characterized the high old Roman 
virtue.” 

Where are we to get such men? By 
providing the means for the acquisition 
of a truly liberal education and not de- 
luding ourselves into thinking that by 
giving our youth professional and so- 
ciological instruction we are educating 
them. Mr. Kirk tells us that if we wish 
to survive in our democracies we must 





permit the growth of an aristocracy of 
natural talents and abilities, of those 
who, through liberal learning, may 
possess the “unbought grace of life” 
with which they may guide and counsel 
their less gifted fellows. All in all, Mr. 
Kirk’s book deserves more than mo- 
mentary consideration. 

—ELLiott ECHELMAN 


THE DIMINISHED MIND, by Mortimer 
Smith (Henry Regnery Company, Chi- 
cago, $2.75), states the thesis that con- 
temporary American public school edu- 
cation ignores its primary function— 
the transmission of “the intellectual 
and cultural heritage and knowledge of 
the race, and in the process to teach 
young people to think, and to buttress 
moral values.” The author claims that 
schools embark on a program substi- 
tuting for these objectives the aim of 
“the adjustment of the individual” to 
“real life problems.” These he defines 
as “education for family living, con- 
sumer economics, citizenship, job infor- 
mation, ethical and moral living, physi- 
cal and emotional health, training for 
world citizenship and statesmanship.” 
Such a program is “almost unfailingly 
anti-intellectual, trivial and a carica- 
ture of general education.” As it works 
out, high school students end up tak- 
ing such courses as “How to be attrac- 
tive and well groomed,” “How to have 
a successful ‘date’,” and such triviali- 
ties. Where the program improves, it 
tries to develop what Smith calls “Ed- 
ucational Brain-washing, Democratic 
Style”—under which some teachers un- 
dertake to reconstruct “children’s be- 
liefs and social norms” and to integrate 
the child into the “basic social proc- 
esses.” 


Though Mr. Smith says that the 
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OUR OWN CHRISTMAS 


LIST— 


For people who like to laugh, especially those in monasteries 


and convents: 


CRACKS IN THE CLOISTER by Brother Choleric 


ng 
You saw some of these cartoons in Jubilee last month. ($2.50) ie 


For farmers, would-be-farmers, and all the Irish we know (how | 


many copies is that?): 


ST. BRIGID OF IRELAND by Alice Curtayne ($2.00) 


For lay apostles, to show them what you 
can do if you really work at it: 


NOT WITHOUT TEARS 
by Helen Caldwell Day ($3.50) 


For a priest who gave us a long penance: 


BLACK POPES: authority, Its Use and Abuse 
by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. ($2.50) 


For a man who likes a good argument: 


THE LIE ABOUT THE WEST 
by Douglas Jerrold ($1.75) 


For people who are really interested in what 
made us what we are today (provided we 
love them enough to spend $7.50 on them): 


THE WESTERN FATHERS translated and 
Edited by F. R. Hoare ($4.00) and 


THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES 


IN GERMANY Translated and Edited by C. H. 
Talbot ($3.50) 


For people who deliberately go to High Mass 
when they need not: 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT 
by Siegmund Levarie ($2.25) 


For worried fathers, to remind them of a saint 
who shared their troubles and to console them 
with the thought that anyway they still have 
their heads on their shoulders: 


THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 
by John Farrow ($3.50) 





For anyone who hasn’t read it: 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
G. K. CHESTERTON illus. ($3.75) 


For the philosopher we know: 


BEING AND BECOMING 
by D. J. B. Hawkins ($3.00) 


For Catholics who need encouraging, for con- 
verts, and a few people we are specially fond of: 


BORN CATHOLICS 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed ($3.50) 


For people who liked Satan, but thought the 
subject a shade old-fashioned: 


LOVE AND VIOLENCE Edited by Father Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. ($4.00) 


For Children under 8: 
MARY, MY MOTHER by Sister Mary Jean 


Dorcy, O.P. with the author's lovely 
silhouettes ($1.75) 


For children over 8: 


GREY DAWNS AND RED by Marie Fischer, 


the life of Blessed Theophane Venard, mar- 
tyred in Indo-China. Illus. ($2.00) 


For children of mixed ages, whose parents 
read aloud to them: 


ANIMALS UNDER THE RAINBOW 
by Msgr. Aloysius Roche, Illustrated by Agnes 
Miller Parker ($2.75) 


Order books from a bookstore 


If you got one or two ideas from this list, but need more, you will 
find our Christmas catalog and the Christmas number of the 
Trumpet a great help (and rather fun). To get either or both, free 
and postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill. All the address you need is 


- SHEED & WARD 


DECEMBER, 1954 


New York 3 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Prayer Books 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


The most popular prayerbook — contains 
prayers for Mass, the Ordinary of the Mass 
in Lotin and English, and many Com- 
munion prayers. There are also prayers 
to the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
to the Blessed Virgin, and many Saints. 
702 pages. Size 4 x 5%". Imit. Lea., $3.50. 
Gold Edge, $4.50. Leather, $6.00 up. 


OUR LADY BOOK AND SUNDAY 
MISSAL 
By Rev; F. X. Lasance 

A new Marian edition—a complete prayer- 
book and Sunday Missal with reflections 
on the glories of Mary with prayers and 
devotions in her honor. Ordinary of Mass 
printed in red and black. 940 pages. Size 
4x 64". Blue Imit. Lea., $6.00. Blue imit. 
Lea., Gold Edge, $7.50. Black Leather, 
$10.00, Blue Morocco, $12.00. 


Missals 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR 
EVERY DAY 

By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
The handiest size and most practical daily 
Missal. All English with the Ordinary of 
the Mass in Latin and English. 1,344 pages. 
Size 3% x 5%”. Leatherette, $3.50. Red 
Edge, $5.75. Leather, $8.00 up. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 

By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
The most complete Missal published. In 
Latin and English for every day of the 
year, Ordinary of Mass printed in red 
and black. 1,852 pages. Size 4% x 64”. 
Cloth, $6.00. Red Edge, $9.00. Leather, 
$12.00 up. 


Other Books 
THE RADIANT CROWN OF 
GLORY 
By Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M. 
A clear and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
The most appropriate book for the Marian 
Year. 274 pages. $3.50. 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope Pius X 
By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 


A colorful story of this humble priest of 
the people, who was advanced to the 
highest position in the Church. 224 pages. 
$3.00. 


At your lecal bookstore or 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York &, N. Y. 


Boston 10, Chicago 6, Cincinnati 1 
Sen Francisco 3 














philosophical foundations of “progres- 
sive education” are built on quicksand, 
he recognizes the “undoubted contribu- 
tion in method.” Mr. Smith mentions a 
survey The New York Times conducted 
over ten years ago which revealed that 
25 per cent of 7,000 college students 
did not know that Lincoln was Presi- 
dent during the Civil War; 30 per cent 
did not know that Wilson was Presi- 
dent during World War I, and 84 per 
cent couldn’t think of two contributions 
Jefferson made to American thought 
and life. Even recognizing the inade- 
quacy of such statistics, surely they are 
evidence of a serious situation. And seri- 
ous, indeed, is the attempt of certain 
professional educationalists to secure a 
stranglehold or monopoly on elementary 
education. The more extreme of the 
group have been in constant attack on 
private schools, and are attempting to 
monopolize educational control. Profes- 
sor Sidney Hook is quoted as saying that 
the right to receive education in private 
schools may develop into “an overt 
threat to democracy.” Former President 
James Bryant Conant of Harvard con- 
siders that the social function of the 
public school—of “strengthening the 
spirit of national unity”—outweighs any 
drawbacks arising out of the schools’ 
inefficiency or inability to promote 
moral and spiritual values. 

In his book Mr. Smith appeals for 
less complacency, for parental action 
and for informed criticism. He urges 
parents to make the role of the schools 
their business. If The Diminished Mind 
results in an increased parental inter- 
est in public education, it will have 
served a real purpose. 

—Epmunp T. DELANEY 


Gob AND THE SUPERNATURAL, Edited by 
Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. (Sheed 
& Ward, $3.00), is a new, abridged 
edition of a famous work of the 1920's 
by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher 
Dawson, C. C. Martindale, S.J., E. I. 
Watkin and the editor which attempts 
to present “Christianity as a substan- 
tive and intelligent faith” communica- 
ble to non-Catholics. The authors have 
been careful to present the Church di- 
rectly and logically to the ordinary 
reader, especially the non-Catholic, and 
the development of the thought is uni- 
fied and coherent. 


The first four of the eight essays put 
forth the doctrine of the relationship 
of the supernatural to the natural, and 
discuss the idea of God, the nature 
and destiny of man, the problem of 





evil and consequent suffering. The re- 
maining essays present the doctrine of 
Atonement, the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Sacramental Sys. 
tem, and, finally, life after death. In 
all, a valuable and stimulating work. 

—SaraAH APPLETON 


You Are Not Your Own, by Dennis 
J. Geaney, O.S.A. (Fides Publishers 
Association, Chicago, $3.25), is a warm- 
ly human book about the problems and 
joys of lay people of all ages and from 
all walks of life who are enriching the 
Mystical Body of Christ through their 
work in the lay apostolate. Father 
Geaney has spent more than ten years 
working with lay movements like the 
Young Christian Workers, Young Chris- 
tian Students, the Christian Family 
movement, the Catholic Labor Alliance, 
and others, and his book ‘concentrates 
not on dogma but on the human experi- 
ences of the members of these groups. 
He begins by explaining that Christ 
calls all to share in and perpetuate the 
redemptive work which He accom- 
plished on the Cross. Citing the work 
of Christ with the Apostles on earth, 
the author shows how laymen are help- 
ing to carry on that work in the present 
day. In practically all cases the ex- 
amples are simple, not grandiose or 
glamorous. It is as if, in Christ’s words, 
the weak things of the world were 
chosen so that no flesh may glory in 
God’s sight. There is the example of 
the young Christian influencing his 
friends in a be-bop crowd, the Chris- 
tian in a pool room, the young girl 
who began trying to bring accord be- 
tween workers in her office and who 
ended up representing fellow workers 
as their union chairman, the young 
married couple faced with economic 
hardship and tempted to use birth con- 
trol. In these and similar instances, 
Father Geaney says, we may see the lay 
apostolate at work; we may see how 
God’s will can be fulfilled and the 
Faith propagated in the day-to-day ex- 
istence of all men.—Eart M. RAvUEN 


Rome anb Russia, by Sister Mary Just, 
M.M. (Newman, $3.00), is a simple 
and straightforward outline of the baf- 
fling and frustrating state of relations 
between the Holy See and Russia from 
the time Prince Vladimir brought his 
people into the Christian fold in a mass 
baptism on the banks of the Dnieper in 
988 to the present. Despite the schism 
of Michael Cerularius in 1054; the Rus- 
sians remained in communion with 
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What can you do 
about these letters? 


Dear sUntLEK: God bless you for your 
WHAT YOU GAN BO FOR OUR MIASIONARIES 
announcement, It's only through you 
that I can thank my unknown bene: 
factor, And now, I must confess to 

a slight case of murder—-on JUNILEE 
itself! I cut out the larger ple: 

turee and paste them with a Japanese 
commentary on my roadside billboard, 
Thousands of people . . . look at them, 
.. JuHtLeR draws a better crowd than 

the local Japanese newspaper pictures, 
My poor copy does not object to this 
maltreatment, But it teara my heart 
asunder, and if it were not positively 
hoggleh, | would beg for a second 

copy. That much we love s0MILeE In 

thie part of Japan, 


Sincerely and gratefully, 


Rev, J. J, Span, CICM 
Himeji, Japan 


Dear JUNILER: Aa a religious I am in 
a plight fairly common to moat of us 
who muat observe poverty, I have 
heen receiving JuntLer's notices of 
the expiration of my subscription, 
but there je littl T could do... . 

A year ago a grateful mother of 
one of my atudenta asked if there 
wae anything ehe could give me to 
show her appreciation for my efforts 
with her son... so with all due per: 
mission T chose JORILER .. . you can 
guess the reat of the story, My 
subscription hae expired, but I am 
in no position to renew it... , 

.» Aaa high echool teacher I 
shall mise yuntnes, The pictures 
and articles are excellent bulletin 
board material. .. . The articles are 
timely, well-written, but above all 
have a tone of maturity, .. . With eo 
many Catholic students completing 
college and applying adult points of 
view to problema, it ie gratifying 
to see that Catholic laymen are will: 
ing to practice Catholic principles 
in publishing a magagine, . . . 

. «. June's triumph in Catholic 
competition waa surely deserved, . . . 

Now please! Don’t look up my sub- 
seription! T shall have to wait until — 
someone elee wants to perform a gener. 
ous gesture, It has been nice know: 
ing JontLRE and T shall pray for your 
continued auccess! 


LNAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST] 


The letters above, illustrating the 





Rome for a century and a half, The in- 
creasing power of the princes of Mos- 
cow over the rest of Russia, plus trou- 
bles with their Western neighbors, 
brought a break which was final. De- 
spite this, and the interference of the 
Poles, who must bear a great deal of 
the responsibility for keeping Rome 
and the Russians apart, there was a 
conatant exchange of missions between 
both parties. According to the author, 
Rusalan rejection of union with Rome, 
however, was never national: it was 
solely the work of successive despotic 
rulera who always prevented Catholic 
apostles from reaching the Russian 
masses, Sho also says that the Orthodox 
hierarchy has so vitiated its integrity 
that once Ruesia’s present rulers fell, 
the people themselves, who have a mes- 
sianic ideal of the brotherhood of man, 
would be open to a zealous apostolate 
from Rome,—-Bonrts YAMPOLSKY 


PsaLMs or THE PropigaL, by A. M. 
Sullivan (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $3.00), 
ia the eleventh book of poetry published 
by Sullivan, who has long been noted 
for his highly original work within 
traditional forms. He is a poet who 
neither repels by obscurity nor offends 
by transparency, and his poems can 
be read for sheer joy, The joy is the 
joy of poetry, for Sullivan's world is 
the proper world of the poet, to whom 
the least is never measurable and the 
most never quite enough. 

~—Grorcs A, McCaunirr 


Signs AND SYMBOLS IN CuristiAN Art, 
by George Ferguson (Oxford University 
Press, $10), is in effect a guide book to 
the wonderful and mysterious world 
of Christian iconography, where every 
plant, insect and animal has a meaning 
complementing the major purpose of a 
picture. An orange tree in a painting 
of.the Blessed Virgin, for example, is a 
symbol of purity, a goldfinch held by 
the Christ child signifies His Incarna- 
tion; each saint has his own symbol- 

Saint Roche, for example, is always ac- 
companied by a dog holding a loaf of 
bread in his mouth. Animals, birds, in- 
sects, flowers, trees, plants, earth and 
sky, the human body, artifacts, radi- 
ances, colors, letters, numbers, etc., are 
illustrated with clear line drawings, 
and the author, the rector of an Episco- 
pal parish in Arizona, has illustrated 
his sections on the Old Testament, 
Christ, the Saints, the Blessed Virgin 
(who receives a magnificent coverage 
from her birth to her assumption and 
coronation in heaven) with sixteen full 


color plates and 96 black and white ~ 
plates drawn from late medieval and — 
early Renaissance art. A concise and © 
basic book for general use as well as 
for artists and designers, 


Buack Pores, by Archbishop T. D, q 
Roberts, S.J, (Sheed & Ward, $2.50), © 


ia a readable and penetrating analysis % 


of the uses and abuses of authority in © 
the Church. The author, the former | 
archbishop of Bombay, covers such | 
pertinent subjects immediately or dis- 
tantly related to his basic subject as © 
power, responsibility, the dangers ins | 
herent in authoritarianism, the incom. | 
petence and delays of the Catholic mar- 
riage courts, Jesuit obedience, Paul 

Blanshard, the factories of Leon Hormel — 
and Alan Turner, the resignation of a 7 
pope. The book ends with a section on 
the concept of human and Divine — 
fatherhood, 


Tue Litre Frienps or Jesus, by Mar- 7 
celle Auclair (Henry Regnery, $2.00), § 
retells the life of Our Lord for children | 
(6 to 10) simply and with the greatest 
clarity. Recommended as an antidote 
to the sentimental and distorted hog- 
wash heaped upon so many children at ~ 
an impressionable age. 


Gung to tHE Biss, by the Monks of 
Maredsous (Templegate, 85c), is an 
excellent introductory outline to Sacred 
Scripture. The guide, which was writ- 
ten by Belgian Benedictines, gives the 
historical development of each of the 
Bible's 73 books, places them in their 
proper perspective, points out what 
the beginning reader should look for, 
what should be read and what may be 
safely skipped until later on, In all, 
a good introduction to the book which 
is at the same time the most fascinating 
~and most formidable—of all books. 

—C. W. 


Cuutpren’s SHEPHERD, by Katherine 
Burton (P. J. Kenedy, $3.75), is the 
story of Father John Christopher Drum- 
goole, who devoted his entire adult life 
to caring for the homeless, rootless boys 
of the New York City streets. From 
Mount Loretto, the home and vocational 
school he built for them on Staten 
Island, thousands have found hope and 
happiness in a future which had held 
no promise until they met “Father 
John.” Despite Mrs. Burton's tendency 
to let clichés substitute for original ex- 
pression and her sometimes annoyingly 
uncritical approach, the book is worth 
reading as an account of one of the 
pioneers of our modern system of child 
care.—Ropsert L. ReyNotps 
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For Christmas... For the rest of the year 


JUBILER makes a wonderful Christmas eift)... but 
its also a gift that repeats itself P2 times a year. 
Special Christmas gift rates Ceach group of three 
l-vear subscriptions costs only SPO: each addi- 
tional extra subscription is 33.35) enable you to 
share your enjoyment of JUBILEK with so many 
more people: your relatives and friends ... . busi- 
Ness avequaintanees your son or daughter at 
college... the priests and sisters who serve you all 
year lone . non-Catholies, too (JUBILEE is read 
and enjoyed by many) wll the people who 
borrow vour copies and UW youre not already 
aostbseriber, vou can list your ora subseription 
as one cof the three gifts. Here's a reminder: many 
priests, sisters and missionaries cannot afford 


JUBILER but would be deeply eratetul for gilt sub- 


scriptions. (See opposite page.) In your Christmas 
order you can enter gift subscriptions which we ll 
fill from our dist of such deserving JUBILEE 
enthusiasts. ' 

Vo order: All vou have to do is fill in the names 
and addresses of those vou want to receive JUBILEE 
on the form at the left. Write additional names 
and addresses on a separate sheet of paper and 
enclose in the post-paid envelope. Be sure all infor- 
mation is clearly written. (We'd appreciate pay- 
ment with your orders. but well bill vou if you 
wish.) Well before Christmas well send you a 
reminder of the people to whom you are viving 
JUBILEE, along with a handsome gift eard for each 
subscription you order. (Remember—tor Canada 


add SL.OO, for all other foreign add 82.00) 


**Special Christmas offer: 3 one-year gift subscriptions only $10! 


the boy and the Star 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star .. . to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 


Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 
and held him .. . that has given him food and warmth 
and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 


those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 


And, think: When you make your home secure you are 
also helping make America secure. For the strength of 
America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word © 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances ~ 
are it was beeause you didn’t have a plan. Well, © 
here’s a savings system that really works — the — 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to ~ 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 


__ If you ean save only $3.75 a week on the Plan,in — 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 


U.S. Series “E”’ Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of.3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 


If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this b in Pp tt with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 














